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THE INTELLECTUAL DESTITUTION OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 


All honor to our friend, George Frisbie 
Hoar, for his zeal in the cause of education! 
But will not the Western member say to him, 
like John Randolph, “The Greeks are at your 
doors”? Look, for instance, at this paragraph 
from the Boston Daiiy Advertiser's descrip- 
tion of the late exhibition of Chauncey Hall 
School :— 


The recitations, readings and declamatious 
were al! good; the peculiar feature of the ex- 
hibition was the appearance of girls for the 
first time. Schiller’s ballad of “The Diver” 
was read with clearness and great delicacy of 





- expression by the graduating class in English 


literature, which consists of two girls and two 
boys. Both of these girls are fitted to enter 
Harvard College; and one of them, who yes- 
terday received a special prize in Latin, would 
do so. if the doors were not closed against her. 
She is obliged to leave home and go into an- 
other State to obtain the education she de- 
sires. 

With all the self glorification of Massachu- 


setts, there stands the fact.toshame her! Ev- 


‘ery Massachusetts girl, whose demand for 


knowledge expands beyond a certain point, is 
obliged to leave her own State, to go beyond 
the borders even of New England, and find 
in New York or Ohio or Illinois, the advan- 
tages denied her at home. She may be a 
Margaret Fuller in talent; she may be the de- 
scendant of half a dozen colonial Governors, 
and the daughter of a millionaire—it cannot 
help her! ifshe needs collegiate training, she 


must pack her trunk for Poughkeepsie, or for | 


Oberlin, or for that home of distressed wo- 
manhood, fitly called Ann Arbor. 

The treasurer of Harvard University re- 
ports an income of $416,471.61, and exhibits 
total receipts, during the past year, of $789,- 
659.08. Much of this income came directly, 
first or last, from the generosity of women, 
and a great deal more came indirectly from 
their toils. These Boston girls have lived close 
to Cambridge all their lives—it is only cross- 
ing a river—they could visit the colleges, look 
at the new halls, “admire the key-hole’s con- 
tour grand,” as Loweil writes of the excluded 
trustees of Albany Observatory—but never 
could they have any key to walkin. To be sure, 
if they were very daring indeed, they might, 
with the connivance of some professor, slip 
in to astray lecture in the mathematical course ; 
or in the “University Course” they might 
attend lectures freely, since, otherwise, there 
would be often no audience but the janitor. 
But’ till they had left the Hudson between 
themselves and the home of the Puritans, they 
could be nowhere permitted, honestly, to eat 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. Itisa 
hard penalty for the sins of our first mother, 
that our Alma Mater should so resolutely re- 
fuse to bear any daughters! 

“In the month of August, 1869, a young 
woman made formal application to the cor- 
poration for regular admission to the Divin- 
ity School; and in the month of February, 
another young woman made application for 
admission to the Scientific School.” Thus 
says President Eliot, in his recent admirable 
report to the overseers—probably the most 
important document which ever proceeded 
from any American college. He adds with 
calm brevity, “The corporation refused both 
applications.” 

It is hardly likely that this refusal met with 
the approval of President Eliot, as in these 
two departments, a residence in Cambridge is 
not required, and they thus fall within the 
very line drawn by himself in his inaugural. 
Be that as it may, it is the plain duty of all 
young women, who wish for a collegiate edu- 
cation, to be as continual in their coming as 
the wearisome woman who carried her point 
in Scripture—in order that they, too, may pre- 
vail. T. W. H. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBITION. 


“We notice that the Prohibitory State Cen- 
tral Committee of Massachusetts has received 
and favorably acted upon a request from the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
that the Committee endorse Woman Suffrage. 
Would it not be quite as well also for the Pro- 
hibitionists in turn now to ask the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage State Central Commit- 
tee to reciprocate by endorsing Prohibition? 
We do not see why not.” 

“A man may ask a question, so he may,” re- 
sponds tire suspicions steamboat captain to 
“Martin Chuzzlewit’s” inquiry. And Dickens 
says the tone of the remark implied, that an- 
other man mightn’t answer a question, so he 
mightn’t. That seems to be the precise posi- 
tion of affairs in this case. A new movement 
in politics may demand a good many things 


| of the older parties and politicians, without 
agreeing to do as much for them in return. 

When the old anti-slavery movement ques- 
tioned the Whig and Democratic candidates, 
or tried to get a sanction from the conventions 
of those parties, did it endorse their doctrines 
in return? Did it incorporate free trade or a 
tariff into the anti-slavery platform? It 
touched these things very guardedly, where 
it touched them at all. Commonly it votedall 
such extraneous matters promptly down. 
Why should the Woman Suffrage movement 
do otherwise ? 

Questioning other parties, or trying to bring 
them to your position, implies that you think 
your own position paramount. That is to be 
the important thing. Other measures are to 
come to that; that is, not go to others. Ifa 
mau believes Labor Reform the paramount ob- 
ject, he is bound to subordinate all the rest to 
that, not that to anything else. The same with 
Prohibition. Thesame with Woman Suffrage. 
If either of these movements is as strong as it 
thinks itself, it has a right to say to all the oth- 
ers—“Adopt my platform, or take the conse- 
quences.” Then time will prove which is 
right. But no strong party can ever be made 
out of a mere “mush of concession,” as Em- 
erson has it. If the other parties in Massa- 
chusetts can endorse Woman Suffrage, well 
and good. But for the Woman Suffrage body 
to take up Prohibition, or Labor Reform, or 
the principles of the Republican or Democrat- 
ic party (if any one knows what these are) 
would be self-destruction. The Woman Suf- 
frage advocates hold widely differing opinions 
upon all these matters; and if they believe 
their own measure to be the paramount ques- 
tiqn, the clearer they keep it from side issues, 
the better. If they are mistaken in regard to 
its relative weight, they will learn by experi- 
ence, T. W. H. 


———_ 


A FAMILIAR CHAT. 


What a perpetual commentary upon the brev- 
ity of human life are these winter days, so short, 
cold and unsatisfactory, ending ere they are fair- 
ly begun! And yet as winter days they are well 
nigh perfect; bright, crisp, sparkling. ‘The air 
exhilarates like wine, all nature is a grand trans- 
formation scene—what gorgeous sunsets, what 
glory of moonlight, what splendors of north- 
ern lights. 

And in the midst of this magnificence the 
great drama of human life sweeps on—tragedy 
and comedy and broad farce. Clergymen last 
Sunday preached to a great many empty pews, 
for the day was cold, and warm rooms and 
easy-chairs irresistibly attractive. And yet 
on Monday, in the parlors at Delmonico’s, 
Sorosis mustered more than a hundred strong, 
many of the members coming from miles away. 
And had the weather moderated? Notin the 
least, but it is a fact worth noticing that on 
stormy Sundays and cold Sundays, and terri- 
bly hot Sundays, the congregation is sure to 
be composed largely of women. No doubt 
they are less susceptible to atmospheric influ- 
ences than men. 

“This is woman’s hour, and we are waiting to 
see what you can do,” said an intelligent law- 
yer to me a few evenings since. The imp of 
the perverse prompted me to say, “You will 
find that we have a wonderful aptitude for do- 
ing what we like ;’ but, remembering that I was 
a lecturess and a presidentess, and various 
other strong-minded “esses,” I forebore ; saying 
instead that in spite of flippant criticism and 
incredulous denial there was undoubtedly a 
profound and constantly increasing interest 
felt in the problem of woman’s capabilities. 
Recalling the answer that I was tempted to 
make, and the one that I did make, I see that 
each contains a part of the truth. Let wo- 
man be free to choose her work, and she will 
begin to demonstrate what she can do. 

Sorosis itself is'a good illustration of what 
woman can do in some directions and also ot 
the progress of public opinion. When less 
than three years ago a handtul of women ven- 
tured on the experiment of a woman’s club, 
men of the world shuddered at the enormity, 
and well-meaning conservatives saw in the 
movement destruction to the peace of families, 
and danger to the foundations of society. 

But this handful of women were moved by 
a purpose; they found in association strength 
and inspiration. The peace of families did 
not appear to suffer in consequence, and the 
foundations of society never budged au inch. 
To be sure, the Sorosis of that day took great 
pains to define its position. 
secretary—tlie writer of the present article— 
in setting forth the objects of the association, 
says: “Svrosisis not frantic about woman’s 
wrongs, nor loudly clamorous for woman’s 
rights; it conceives that the great need of the 
present time is a true womanhood, that in ev- 
ery department of social life are needed wo- 





men brave enough to do their own thinking 
and to abide by their own convictions; no- 


Its corresponding | 





ble enough to rise superior to petty aims and 
mere personal ambition, patient enough to 
endure the disabilities of their position till 
more matured powers and stronger convic- 
tions shall enable them to command redress— 
women too dignified to scold, too magnani- 
mous to complain, too wise to demand at once 
what can only be attained by the slow process 
of growth and developmen.t” 

This was the honest utterance of Sorosis at 
the outset, but aiming at this idea, it came into 
a truer perception of the means necessary to 
its realization. To-day society at large holds a 
more advanced position than Sorosis did then. 
Men and women who have no faith in wo- 
men’s clubs accept Woman Suffrage as one of 
the inevitable to-bes. The whole world has 
gone forward, and Sorosis is no longer afraid 
of losing caste by having on its list of mem- 
bers advocates of Woman Suffrage by the score. 
Charlotte B. Wilkour, its popular and efficient 
president, alternately presides at its meetings 
and addresses suffrage conventions. Frances 
D. Gage is one of its most honored members, 
while such as Paulina Wright Davis, H. M. 
Tracy Cutler, Phebe Cozzers, Mary F. Da- 
vis and Cora V. Tappan thickly intersperse its 


roll. 
It has learned the great lesson, so much need- 


ed by associations and by individuals, that the 
best preparation for to-morrow’s duty is being 
true to the conviction of to-day. ‘That it is 
not essential that all should see alike, or work 
in the same manner, but that each should 
be true to his own truth and catholic in his 
acceptance of the truth of every other. That 
it is not worth while to keep silence through 
fear of giving offense, for every word of truth 
will be spoken, if not by this man or woman, 
then by another, braver and more eloquent. 
The honest convictions, whether of a society 
or an individual, do not exist by courtesy, and 
need not say, “By your leave,” to the age. 
Humanity needs every brave utterance, every 
earnest life, and yet, though helped by all the 
world, is carried forward by the breath of God, 
and will not stay its course for trimmer nor 
time-server, for the faint-hearted nor the fee- 
ble-kneed. If you will not go forward with 
it you shall be cpashed by it. What can you 
do? is the stern question which the age puts 
not only to women collectively, but to each 
individual woman. The old position, in which 
she has been half slave, half angel, is no longer 
tenable. The world needs women. Not so 
much exceptional women, heroines, lecturers, 
literary women and artists—though these are 
all well in their way—as sensible, practical, 
every-day women—women faithful in little 
things, true to their convictions, prompt to 
perform the duty that lies nearest, aiming to 
make the most and best of their powers not 
only for themselves, but for humanity. 

Ihave in my mind such a woman; not brill- 
iant, not beautiful, not marvellously endowed 
in any way save in an unselfishness that I 
have never seen surpassed. One to be de- 
pended upon in an emergency, all her pow- 
ers harmonized and attuned to the law of love, 
her life a benediction, her creed the golden 
rule, To such women the world must look 
for the next stage of its regeneration. Not by 
attempting to be men, not by following in 
their footsteps, and doing no better, possibly 
much worse, the things which they have been 
doing from the beginning, is any advance to 
be made; but by being more womanly than 
they have beeh in the past, more unselfish, 
more cognizant of the claims not merely of a 
few personal friends but of humanity. For 
such women the world waits, and this in her 
own way is the work that every woman can 
do. CELIA BURLEIGH. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

If there is one thing dearer to the Ameri- 
can heart than another, it is the privilege of 
naming its children, its clothes, perfumes, 
soaps and cigars after some distinguished in- 
dividual. This was brought to mind by an 
advertisement in a recent newspaper, of “Nil- 
sson’s Bouquet,” a new perfume. We expect- 
ed every fair-haired, blue-eyed lassie would be 
named after the sweet cantatrice, but were 
hardly ready to associate her with our pocket- 
handkerchief. 

The first inanimate thing to which we did 
reverence was a collar, supposed by the senti- 
mental to be passionately, misanthropically 
and immorally linen, and it was christened 
Byron. Said collar never stood erectf looking 
one square in the face with the consciousness 
of apure life, but rolled over and spread about 
with that abandon his lordship delighted in 
whose name it perpetuated. The wearers of 
these collars were supposed to suffer nectarnal 
attacks of rhyme and remorse, when they 
groaned and swore canto after canto of bac- 
chanalian song. In our young eyes, they not 
only glorified our boy heroes, but invested 
them in a kind of melancholy, and marked 
them as of the gifted few, doomed to die 


young. The stoutest denial of having verses 
innumerable concealed in portfolios and un- 
der pillows never disturbed our faith in their 
existence, nor did the stupidest blockhead, af- 
fecting the style, cease to be of romantic in- 
terest. 

Some pretend to believe there is nothing in 
a name, but I solemnly aver, that since that 
memorable time, a collar has been to me a 
collar, and nothing more. Robbed of historic 
interest, it degenerated into the merest strip 
of cloth, and one would as soon think of re- 
peating under its inspiration Watts’ Hymns 
as “Maid of Athens,” ete. 

The transition from the neck to the top of 
the head is speedy, though not easy, owing to 
inequalities of surface, but there is a world of 
difference between Byron collars and Kossuth 
hats, and a bridgeless chasm between the 
thoughts each name suggests. Fora time the 
great Magyar possessed the hearts of our peo- 
ple, and they testified their affection by nam- 
ing a rectilinear head-gear after him, and if 
he had only been a hatter instead of a hero, 
would have made sufficient anoney for the 
purchase outright of Hungary! What a mar- 
tial air that black plumed hat gave manhood! 
How it intensified faces! Were the eyes, 
mustache and complexion somewhat sardonic, 
that black roof vonverted him into an incar- 
nate Mephistopheles, Under its transforming 
power sneaking boys, timid boys, and “apron- 
string” boys, took on heroic and warlike man- 
ners, and one involuntarily repeated, 

“See! the conquering hero comes!” 

There is no computing the amount of in- 
cense waved before Kossuth hats, and many 
deluded girls merged name and identity in 
them as if they were the representatives of 
freedom and progress! 

Garibaldi waists next “imade havoc among 
our originalities.’ Why women felt them- 
selves specially called to do this Italian hero 
homage is unexplainable, or why they prefix- 
ed his name to a dress waist picturesque with 
zigzag trimming, and altogether independent 
of the skirt, is an insoluble mystery. His 
name was hardly potent enough to keep the 
detached fragments of dress in respectable jux- 
taposition. 

Nor are we foolishly particular as to the 
average character of those whose names we 
perpetuate. Pompadour waists were even 
more “the rage” than Garibaldi, and our or- 
thodox locks, yet wet with “holy sprinkling,” 
are arranged a la Eugénie and tucked under 
a coquettish Mary Stuart chapeau. Eliza- 
bethan ruffs bristle about our necks, Marie 
Antoinette sleeves lend royal favor—-indeed, in 
Vanity Fair our clothes betoken familiarity 
with history and adoration fur the blood of 
kings and queens. 

But fashions are so short-lived that the 
names of heroes and heroines would endure 
but for a season were they not also given to 
remarkable babies. Did you ever know a ly- 
ing, whining, awkward boy, who did not an- 
swer to the name of George Washington, An- 
drew Jackson, or Edward Everett? How 
many Wesleys, Martin Luthers and Calvins 
are languishing in jails, and the next century, 
no doubt, will fasten Henry Ward Beecher, 
James Freeman Clarke, et cetera, to stupid, 
sneaking boys. 

We know one father who showed great 
worldly wisdom in naming his boys respective- 
ly General, Major and Colonel. They are 
young men now, and not five miles from their 
home does any one know but he who answers 
to the name Major Becket was an officer in 
the army, and as for General Becket his citi- 
zen’s dress is believed to hold the valor of 
Vermont. Colonel Becket, who is really: the 
brightest of all the brothers, was ashamed of 
his name, and he assured me he should change 
it; but the war has since occurred, and officers 
at large are plentiful aud of no particular in- 
terest, so no doubt but he accepts his honora- 
ry coguomen, and perhaps now and then wins 
alitue glory, which plain “Jim” could never 
attain. 

There are miniature editions of Ulysses S. 
Grant all over the country. Ifa baby is unu- 
sually quiet, or if he shows determination ‘to 
fight it out” on any particular line, he is forth- 
with christened Grant, and what in ordinary 
babies would be ugly temper, to be spanked 
into subjection, in this boy is only an indica- 
tion of persistence and bravery to be fostered 
and trained for the presidential chair. 

These famous names do somehow gild the 
youths bearing them. You cannot wholly 
dissociate the two—you do expect wisdom 
and eloquence from a Daniel Webster, and 
though he only exhibits capacity for selling 
ginger-pop, yet one seesin the act, vagaries of 
genius or condescension. 

The freckled-face Scotch boy, bringing us 
lettuce and asparagus, is Robert Burns Cum- 
mings, and for the life of me, I cannot but 
think some day he will break into 

“Ye flowery banks o’bonnie Doon”—— 





Dickens has furnished names for all classes 
and conditions of people, and we wish every 
father would name his children from his cata- 
logue. Not one hour ago Traddles was here, 
but his name was Eugene. How much better 
if he had received that name, which stood for 
something, and expressed his real value. Can 
there not be a change, and the dynasty of 
Jennies, Minnies, Everetts, Websters and 
Calhouns pass away forever? 

Miriam M. Coie, 











LITERARY NOTES. 


“PHANTASTES: A Faerie Romance for Men 
and Women.” By George MacDonald. 


This is one of the most fascinating fairy sto- 
ries ever written, inculcating the most beauti- 
ful truths in a faultless style. The reader 
finds its hard to lay down the book till read 
through. Some of the most important lessons 
of lite are here taught. It is shown how peo- 
ple of diseased imaginations are drawn 
toward fairy-land with irresistible attractions, 
but learn by asad experience that the reali- 
ties of life bring them out of the ideal into 
the actual. It is shown that, though painful 
thoughts gnaw at the heart, there is a residue 
of life they cannot kill. Those who neglect 
good counsel and fair warning pass on and are 
punished. For a person to feel that he is in 
pleasant company, it is necessary to observe 
the right focal distance between him and oth- 
ers, not approach too near, and be on too fa- 
miliar terms, nor be too far off; keep at the 
right focal point, and harmonious relations 
will be preserved. It is by loving, and not by 
being loved, that one can come nearest the 
soul of another, and that where two love, it is 
the loving of each other, and not the being 
loved by each other, that assures and perfects 
their happiness. The volume is full of such 
gems of thought. The book is handsomely 
got up; published by Loring, 319 Washington 
street and 35 School street, Boston. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Yelverton expects to make the farm she 
las purchased in Missouri a model one. She 
intends to devote herself, it is said, to raising 
stock, and is to import cattle from England for 
that purpose. 

Miss Catherine Coombe, of New Bedford, a 
colored teacher of a freedman’s school in Vir- 
ginia, has recovered in the United States 
Court, at Richmond, $1100 from the Orange 
and Alexandria Railroad Company, for eject- 
ing her from a train because she refused to 
ride in a second-class car when she had a first- 
class ticket. . 


Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson seems likely to 
make a good name for herself asa public read- 
er and a literary woman. She has recently 
appeared as a reader at Norwich, where, in’ 
spite of some defects due to nervousness and 
imperfect training, she made a very favorable 
impression. The reading, fer a charitable pur- 
pose, was a financial success, and the audience 
was made up of the best and most cultivated 
residents of the little city. 


Henrietta Wolters, acelebrated Dutch art- 
ist, was born at Amsterdam in 1692. Her firgt 
instructor was her father, Theodore Von Pee, 
and she was improved by some of the best na- 
tive artists, aud she finally became the pupil 
of Christopher Le Blond, and painted portraits 
after his style with great reputation. Peter 
the Great sat to her for his portrait, and was 
desirous to secure her services, but she refused 
wo leave her own country. 


A number of prominent ladies of the city: 
of New York met recently in Rutgers Chapel to. 
arrange for codperation in the movement, now 
fully organized, to endow acollege for the young 
women of New York city. Mrs. Vincenzo 
Botta was called to the chair, and Mrs. Jos. P. 
Thompson was appointed Secretary. The 
purport of the meeting was stated by the Rev. 
Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., in an account of 
the plans and views of the Committee on En- 
dowment, of which he is President. This 
Committee desires the codperation of ladies of 
cultivation and standing in arranging for the 
proposed institution. 


Since her humiliation the Empress Eugénié 
has displayed a dignity and force of character 
which she was never before supposed to pos- 
sess. Her trials have been great, but she has 
born them with fortitude. She has been ap- 
proached by those who desired to restore the 
Empire, and play France into the hands of the 
Imperialists, but the patriotic woman has in- 
variably refused to become a party to any such 
scheme, or to cast her vote in favor of a peace 
which was not honorable to her adopted coun- 
try. The baptism of suffering has developed 
a great soul in her who was once supposed to 





be only fit to reign as one of fashion’s queens. 
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men has been hedged about and made smooth | 


to the temple of learning, while young women 
have been left to toil in rugged by-paths up 
the weary steep or sink in despair by the way- 
side. “When we look at the difference be- 
tween them,” said President Pierce, “which 
law and custom have made in this matter, in 
all its length and breadth, and through the 
whdle period of past and present time, the 
wonder is that there is not a greater actual in- 
equality between the sexes. The fact that in 
such a state of things the feminine intellect 
has stood its ground so well in the presence of 
the masculine intellect, isa very strong proof 
of its real power. If there had been as much 
more done for woman as there has been done 
for man, it is very doubtful whether he would 
have borne such test of his power as well.” 

Such words from a man in his position, and 
words of similar import from other college 
presidents and professors, and from good men 
throughout the United States, and the fact 
that old-time institutions, like Cambridge, 
are inviting women to college courses of lec- 
tures, and modern institutions, like the Uni- 
versities of California and Michigan, actually 
admit young women on equal terms, in all re- 
spects, with young men—these are all indices 
of a great change that is going on in the pub- 
lie mind, and point to the time when woman’s 
opportunities will be commensurate with her 
capacities and needs. The age has work for 
intelligent women. Great questions are aris- 
ing for consideration and decision, and we 
are rapidly approaching a time when man’s 
intellect, unaided, will be unable to cope with 
the mighty issues that will force themselves 
upon it. Women can no longer sleep in the 
passivity of ignorance, but they will be called 
upon by the exigencies of the times to look, 
and think, and act, for the welfare not only of 
individuals, but of whole races of people. Let 
them then arouse and demand what has so 
long been withheld, the discipline and full de- 
velopment of every God-given faculty. 

Mary F. Davis. 


CAPE COD IN MID-WINTER. 


My marcli to the sea did not attract so much 
attention and interest as did Sherman’s, but 
Iam better informed about it, and am con- 
tent with it. The Cape in midwinter! does 
the phrase suggest a chaos of gales, wrecks, 
seafaring men, cod-fish and cranberries? In 
such a confused state of anticipation did I 
start on the 2d of January upon a lecturing 
tour that was to extend even to Provincetown. 
The very name savors of antiquity—else, why 
Provincetown? I would demand in the style 
of Betsy Trotwood—I humbly confess that Ido 
not know, but it is no disgrace to me, dear 
JOURNAL, not to know—exactly why, when 
and where Provincetown was named. Ihave 
discovered a cloak wider even than the mantle 
of charity, which will cover all your and my 
deficiencies. Luckily for us, we are expected, 
I find, to know but one thing: suffrage. 

Not long ago I heard two women in the cars 
speaking of a certain lecture to which they 
had listened on the previous evening. Said 
one, as the conclusion of the whole matter, 
“Women know just two things. The suffrage 
women know suffrage, and the rest of us know 
the other thing.” Since that day I have a 
sure refuge into which I run with my igno- 
rance. Does any one inquire, “What is our 
distance from the nearest fixed star?” or 
“What is the difference between specific and 
ad-valorem duties?” I fling my banner to the 
breeze at once, and reply, “Thank you, I know 
suffrage, and will not poach upon your pre- 
serves.” 

I confess, however, to having cherished, ever 
since I learned my ignorance, “a haunting 
dream of better,” and have wandered to and 
fro in the earth, “wanting to know, you know,” 
that which it seems the fates forbid my know- 
ing. Should any of your readers meet an in- 
dividual with a “What is it?” expression of 
countenance they may know it is I, on my 
mournful, because ayparently hopeless quest 
after knowledge. I supposed Boston, where 
wit and wisdom come to a focus, might aid 
me, but alas! So I betook me to Cape Cod, to 
tell the good people there what I know, and 
to put my question, “What is it that other wo- 
men know and suffrage women don’t ?” 

Except on the few stormy evenings, or where 
circumstances forbade an extended notice, I 
had large audiences, and although the subject 
of Woman Suffrage had never before, except 
in two or three instances, been publicly pre- 
sented, I found many men and women who 
have long believed that to concede woman’s 
right to the ballot would be both just and 
expedient. AtSandwich, Yarmouth and Well- 
fleet, all flourishing and important towns, I 
was unable to lecture, owing to preéngage- 
ment of halls or people upon the only evenings 
I had at liberty, but I spoke at every other 
place on the Cape except at some mere ham- 
lets. 

For the success of these meetings we are 
largely indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Herman Snow, 
of Dennis Port, who made all the arrangements 
for those in their section, and for others so 
far as lay in their power. I owe them thanks 
for the constant care for my comfort and hap- 
piness, which made the ten days during which 
their house was my home so pleasant and 
restful. 
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long miles of staging through, over and under 
sand. Had I been born in Cork I should declare 
that the next time I go to Provincetown by 
coach, I shall go by sea, so wearied did I get of 
that waste of sand-hills. Notwithstanding its 
heavy nature, the road has tendencies of an 
elevating, not to say bounceable character, es- 
pecially over the Truro hills. “Why,” I ex- 
claimed in bitterness of spirit, “tell me why, do 
people live at Truro?” “Truro modern is the 
nearer heaven than any other place on earth,” 
replied one of my companions in misfortune. 
“Because extremes meet?” I humbly queried, 
and felt revenged. 

But I was compensated for my discomfort 
as I surveyed the large, cultivated, apprecia- 
tive audience at Provincetown. There are 
a goodly number of influential friends of our 
cause resident there whom it was a pleasure 
to address. I only regretted that other en- 
gagements obliged me to decline the urgent 
invitations I received to speak a second time. 

I walked about the place and counted the 
towers thereof, which are four, if we include 
the school-house. This survey did not take 
long, as the town consists mainly of one long, 
narrow street, up and down which the town- 
crier goes with his bell, announcing lectures, 
auctions, and all meetings of public interest in 
the style of long ago. 

I remember to have heard lost children 
cried in Boston many years since, and as I 
heard the ringing of the bell, followed by a 
stentorian voice announcing my lecture for 
the ensuing evening, I felt quite a child, 
strayed far from home. 

Were I a boy, and resident at that point ex- 
tending into the sea, I should feel life one 
round of bliss. Fancy living where there is 
access to the majority of one’s fellows but by 
one road, or the ocean; seeing ships sail past 
with their wealth of fruit from the tropics and 
suggestions of spice in their white sails; the 
excitement of occasional wrecks, when the 
spoils come drifling to shore; clambering up 
and down the shrouds of vessels that lie at 
one’s back door; meeting Portuguese, Kanakas 
and other foreign sailors daily in the street; 
and finally cherishing an unspoken hope of 
one day starting on some foreign bound vessel 
with a half dollar in one’s pocket to see the 
world and seek adventures. Without doubt 
it is a good thing to be a boy in Province- 
town. 

After I had marched down to the sea, I did 
as Sherman did, and as the twice ten thousand 
men of whom Mother Goose sings; marched 
back again, resolved upon a second invasion 
when summer days are long, and I can sail 
there. 

I was especially pleased to find so much 
work and so strong a feeling in behalf of tem- 
perance, and to know that, compared with 
most sections of the State, there are few dram- 
shops. Believing that all efforts for the sup- 
pression of intemperance must be but partial- 
ly successful while the disgusting sin of using 
tobacco is winked at and shared by so many 
temperance agitators, I was rejoiced to find two 
shop-keepers on Cape Cod who will not keep 
the vile poison for sale, and many men and 
women who oppose its use. 

Hyannis, a very pleasant place, was my last 
field of labor in that section, and there an un- 
pleasant evening and limited notice prevented 
a large audience, but I found several warm 
friends of our cause there. 

If any one who reads this articles believes— 
having formed their views from a compound 
of magazine tales and Thoreau—that the peo- 
ple on Cape Cod are all fishermen and women, 
credulous and simple, living in little black 
houses and feeding on chowder and clams, I 
would advise him or her to take a nearer sur- 
vey and become wise in time. I feel sure that 
when the time comes for yea and nay action 
upon enfranchising women, we may count 
upon a majority of Barnstable County as our 
friends. 

I heard of one lady, the wife of a captain, 
who was so efficient in navigation that for 
many years she accompanied her husband on 
his voyages, receiving from the owners of the 
vessel a salary, that in case of her husband’s 
illness or death she might be ready to supply 
his place. I commend this instance to the 
consideration of that captain, my opponent, 
who, maintaining that women are inferior to 
men and therefore unfit to vote, asked me 
which I should choose in case I had a vessel 
fitted for sea, and I must decide between a man 
and a woman to take command. If the choice 
lay between this skilled woman and an inex- 
perienced man, I fancy even Capt. E. would 
decide that “some women know e’en a’most 
as much as some men.” 

ELIZABETH CHURCHILL, 


FEMALE PRISON INSPECTORS. 

During the time of the incarceration of Hes- 
ter Vaughn in Moyamensing Prison, Dr. Su- 
san A. Smith, of West Philadelphia (whom 
some of our readers will remember as having 
been greatly interested in the case of that un- 
fortunate girl), became certain that the female 
prisoners of that institution had great need of 
womanly cousel andsympathy. She therefore 
framed and presented a petition to the City 








Councils, asking that women be added to the 


Board of Inspectors. Councils did not act on | Geo. F. Robinson of Maine, now holding a | 
the petition, having, as they said, no jurisdic- | $1200clerkship in Washington, for saving Sec- 
tion in the matter. Dr. Smith was somewhat | "FY Seward from assassination. 
surprised that they should have jurisdiction | Mary A. lagen ow ome Farner mail- 
i _ | messenger a wiandville, Chester County. 
over condemned dogs, and none over condemn | The duties consist in carrying the mail be. 
ed women. Not to be discouraged, however, | tween the depot and the postoflice. a distance 
she got up a petition to the Legislature, which of 200 yards. 
was signed by many of the most respectable of | Eliza W. Tuttle, of Cheshire, is the only 
our citizens. | girl in Connecticut who received one of the 
The petition was defeated by agents sent up | prizes offered by Orange Judd for the “best 
to Harrisburg last winter by the prison in- | SPecimen of patching by any girl not a tailor- 
gl | ess, and not over sixteen years of age,” 
spectors, with instructions to the members to | : s 
vote against it. The argument used to defeat | “Judge Taney, notwithstanding his sober and 


it was that the appointment of female inspec- | economical life, died so poor that his daugh- 





men hear the conversations at the Board re- 
specting women prisoners.”—Sunday Dis- 
patch. 





HAPFY MARRIAGES. 


Marriages are happy when they take place 
from pure love, between two persons who are 
already thoroughly acquainted with each oth- 
er, and who are quite content with each other 
as they then are. 

First, love must be the motive. Marriages 
of convenience, as they are called, almost al- 
ways turn out to be anything but convenient, 
and, on the contrary, exceedingly inconven- 
ient. 

If people marry for money—even if the mon- 
ey be obtained—the husband or wife who is 
taken with it is, of course and necessarily, re- 
garded merely as an incumbrance, to be en- 
dured for the sake of the more highly prized 
pecuniary acquisition. Then, if it chance that 
the coveted money be not received, or that it 
be subsequently lost, the situation is still more 
deplorable, for the incumbrance alone remains 
without the compensation calculated upon for 
itsendurance, and becomes all the more unen- 
durable. 

If people marry for what is called position, 
they marry for something which cannot be ob- 
tained in that way. A sound title to position 
can only be got by merit, never by matrimony. 

Secondly, happy marriages can only take 
place between people who are well acquainted 
and who are satisfied with each other as they 
are. 

Young persons who are so blinded by love 
that their judgment is rendered torpid, who 
are unable to perceive each other’s faults, and 
who marry, in real form, an imaginary char- 
acter, are soon and sadly undeceived by the 
experience of married life; and such matches 
are most miserable. 

So of those who marry, not because they are 
satisfied with each other as they now are, but 
who are quite confident of their ability to 
change the character of the person they wed. 
Such hopes are deltisive. Do not be deceived 
by the idea that you can re-mould a character 
already cast, in consequence of assuming the 
matrimonial relation. The probability is, that 
the objectionable or disagreeable qualities 
which you already perceive will increase, and 
not diminish, after marriage; while the possi- 
bility of discovering new ones always exists. 

These suggestions may be heeded with ad- 
vantage by the endless procession continually 
moving towards the gates of matrimony. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


There are now about 200 postmistresses in 
the United States. 


Gen. Neal Dow is to write a history of the 
“Maine Liquor Law’’ movement for the Port- 
land Press. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has taken ground 
against making the pulpit a free advertising 
medium for secular objects. 


One-half of the children of England do not 
goto school. Thirty per cent. of the English 
army cannot read or write. 


The Chinamen at North Adams are gradu- 
ally assuming American costumes. Many of 
them have left off shaving their heads. 


The average salary of clergymen is $700 a 
year, while that of skillful mechanics is $1252, 
ge to the late report of Commissioner 

ells. 


Hiram Powers, the sculptor, talks of making 
a visit to this country the coming summer. 
He has resided in Italy more than thirty-three 
years. 


The artists of Paris have been really suffer- 
ers by the war. Six or seven painters and 
sculptors have been killed, and at least thirty 
wounded. 


The laboring classes of Massachusetts have 
laid up, against a rainy day, in the a 
banks, the sum of one hundred and forty mil- 
lions of dollars. 


#ather oe poe contemplates another vis- 
it to the United States next autumn, convinced 
that he did not see halfenough of the country 
when he was here before. 


It is proposed to cut a tunnel under the riv- 
er Severn, for the Great Western Railway of 
England. It is to be four miles long, at an es- 
timated cost of $900,000 per mile. 


After six days of stubbornly contested trial, 
the court at Akron, Ohio, has giveu Mrs. Mary 
Pomeroy a $300 award against a grog-seller 
who has sold her husband liquor for'the last 
ten years, 


A man in Taunton has put up his ice for 
summer use by gradually filling about fifty 
flour-barrels with water, allowing it to freeze, 
and then putting it into his cellar, covered with 
sawdust. 








A committee of Congress has agreed to re- 
port a bill giving $5000 and a gold medal to 


. | ters are compelled to support themselves and 
tors would be contrary to long-established their mother by their labors as copyists in the 


usage, and that “it would never do to let wo- government offices at Washington. | 


The Prohibitory State Central Committee | 
| has adopted a resolution in favor of adopting 
' Woman Suffrage as a part of their political 
| platform and appointed a committee to arrange 
| for a convention of the party to consider the 
| subject. 


| Glycerine and litharge, stirred to a paste 


hardens rapidly, and makes a durable cement 
for iron upon iron, for two stone surfaces, and 
especially for fastening iron in stone. The 
cement is insoluble, and is not attacked by 
strong acids, 


It is stated that Gen. Von Moltke has been 
preparing for the invasion of France for the 
ast ten years. Asa tourist he has explored 
all parts of the country. On his excursions 
into France he was accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, who always carried an album, which she 
filled with pencil sketches; and she also aid- 
ed her father in taking notes and revising 
maps. 


The largest importers of kid gloves in Eng- 
land say that there is really no ground for any 
rise in the price of these articles on account of 
the war, as retail dealers sometimes pretend. 
No gloves are made in Rouen or Orleans, and 
Grenoble and the district round it, where they 
are made, has not been interfered with. More- 
over, Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, Den- 
mark and other parts of the continent contrib- 
ute largely to the demands both of England 
and America. 


Among the appropriations that excited a 
little talk in Congress, on Saturday, was the 
sum of $2400 to be paid (half to each) to two 
women—translators for the postoftice depart- 
ment. These ladies have, for some time, trans- 
lated all the correspondence of the depart- 
ment, written in four European languages, re- 
ceiving the ordinary pay of women clerks, 
$900. The Postmaster-General recognized the 
fact that these women were worth more than 
that, and at his request the House very readi- 
ly voted an increase, 


Miss Garrett, M. D., member of the Londor 
School Board, etc., is not superstitious. She 
isto be married this month, on a Friday, to 
Mr. Anderson, the shipbuilder. On the Mon- 
day following she will receive her patients as 
usual, She will take the name of Garrett-An- 
derson, and she neither intends to resign her 
seat on the School Board nor expects to be 
called upon to do so. Her future{husband has 
for a long time been a member of the board of 
a hospital for children, to which Miss Garrett 
is attached as visiting physician. He sympa- 
thizes cordially with her political and other as- 
pirations on behalf of women, was treasurer of 
the committee which conducted her election, 
and one of his sisters is one of the famous 
seven besiegers of the Edinburgh Medical 
Schools. 


The sojourners at the top of Mount Wash- 
ington send forth wonderful descriptions of 
the peculiarities of nature observed by them 
in their Arctic-like quarters. They are partic- 
ularly enthusiastic as to the unparalleled beau- 
ty of the frost-work which forms there, It is 
formed in horizontal, feathery masses, always 
toward the wind and to the northward. The 
sojourners placed a round stick an inch in di- 
ameter in a vertical position where it was ex- 
posed to the full foreé of the wind, and in less 
than two days the horizontal icicles—they call 
them icicles for want of a more ———- 
name—were two feet in length and scarcely 
any thicker than the stick itself. They form- 
ed on every part of the stick that was exposed, 
but of course some points were much longer 
than others. 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings,&c. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED 
Nov. 5. 6m 








‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 

Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 

Sth Street. 

NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 





New Human Hair Store. 


Ladies, there is more cheating in human hair than 
any other thing, but my Switches, Chignons, Curls, 
ete., are not made of diseased hair, nor deceitfully 
made up. P. BOGLIACCO, 

Dec. 24. 10t 48 Winter street, Room 6. 
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BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 


Importers of .Sam’l Laycock & Sons’ 


| ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS, 


RECLINING CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c 
Ne. 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St., 


H. B. Braman. Sumner] Arr.1in 
D. W. 8Haw. {re A. SS. 
; Dec. 17. BOSTON. 3m 


Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, Dyspepsia, Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasu- 
INnGTONST., first door north of Boston Theatre. 

June 18. ly 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dustin the room. It accomplishes its work by cre- 
ating a strong current of air, which is made to 
pass over the surface of the carpet into the ma- 
chine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, 
unlike the Ro Sweepers, no broom is required in 
connection with it. SALESROOMS: 

Sept.3. 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED To BE CuRED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
ont Dr. ae Dr. 8 be 

emember Dr. Spear can 1 
upon all Diseases. ly "Ten _ 


E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch, 
EDWARp G, Stevens. Mary E. Stevens. 
Jan, 21 38m 


. ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB- 
BER for the inside of plate, making it easier and 
more secure than sort r method. 

THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 


Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. 


States, for the 
PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 
_ duly 2. ce in, : y ly 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., . 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and 


Dr. Colby brings ‘essional shill and experience 
bear upon the cure wee - 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Oni 57 t Street, Boston 











9 Tr 
near Union Park, 
Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 
All Wanting Sewing-Machines 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & Co., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 


WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 
We sell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to cal) 
onus. We have the finest sewing-machine rooms in 
Boston, and the largest stock of machines for pur- 
chasers to select from. We have also on hand the 


“ELLIPTIC” 


washinn, = of the best > the mostet call and ex: 
amine ‘ore you purchase, IMEMBER 
PLACE! And call oder address = 


White, Smith & Co., 


11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
Dee 10. " 38m 


ECALCOMANIE, DIAPHANIE and 
j MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
&c. Instruction in Decalcomanie Free. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
Tra, &e., &e. 


RS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


| Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles 


of work, 351 WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston 
atre), Boston, Mass. ly May 28. 


K Turkish Baths, 

1427 Washingten Streets, 
BOSTON, 

(Between Newton and Rutiand,) 





Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or plunge,— 
adapted to the condition of the bather. reven- 
tive, Restorative, seenastons ° The best of 


r. 

HOURS. Lapixs—l0 A.M.to1P.M. GEnNTLE- 
MEN—6 to 8} A. M., 2 te y 2’. M.,and until 11 Wednes- 
day and Saturday 2venings. (Closed Suntege.) L. L. 

AN, M.D., Manager. ly y 28. 





Eaton’s New Method 
FOR THE CORNET. 
A MOST USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE INSTRUC- 
TION BUOK! ; 


Contains, in Part I., plain, full and complete di- 
rections to the learner! 

Contains, in Part II.,a fine selection of odt Pte 
melodies, which may be played with the original Pi- 
ano accompaniments, 

Contains, in Part ILI., Trios for Cornet, Bari- 
tone and Pianoforte, Brilliant Themes, Variations, &c, 

Price, in Boards, $4.50. Specimens sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprictor. 
Mar. 5. tf 
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| 
| 


' 
' 


his face extract after extract, to his infinite an- 
noyance, and the great amusement of the nu- 
merous listeners to the conversation. The 
next day, the omnipresent reporters published 
the whole conversation in the St. Louis dai- 
lies, notwithstanding it was whispered that 
the Governor, through his friends, had desired 


I had hoped to reach Boston and home last | j¢ suppressed. Stopping to fill lecture engage- 


night, but to my great disappointment, find 
myself halted in New York over Sunday. A 


| 


ments in St. Louis and Terre Haute, and a 
Sunday evening appointment in Indianapolis— 


severe snow storm so delayed us on the New | where on Sunday morning I listened to one of 


York and Erie road that we arrived in Jersey 


| 


the best sermons I have heard in twenty years, 


City four hours behind time. Ice in the river | from Rev. A. D. Mayo of Cincinnati—I came 


and low tide together hindered us two hours 
more on the ferry-boat, and it was nearly noon 
when I reached the St. Denis. A furious 


| 


snow-storm is raging without, the streets are 
blocked by drifts of snow, are deserted by pe- , 
destrians, and even the horse-cars are not run- 
ning. I had been comforting myself, in view | 
of my prospective enforced stay in New York, | 
with the promise of hearing Beecher, Chapin, | 


or Dr. Bellows, who would, as the good folks 
say, help me “a Sabbath day's journey torward 
into the heavenly kingdom”—but I am cheat- 
ed out of that. 
me, but I am too late. 
the Sunday morning papers—the “personals” 
of the Herald included—the monthlies I have 
read in my slow and tortuous route from the 
West—and all the current gossip and small 


talk that a Western acquaintance boarding at | 


the St. Denis and I together could muster 
have only sufficed to kill off half an hour. I 
have yet five mortal hours on my hands before 
itis “car-time,”’ with nothing to do, save writ- 
ing the readers of the JouRNAL. That is my 
dernier resort. If these letters are a bore, 
there is this consolation—they can be skipped 
or abridged, and there is enough then left in 
the columns of the paper that is readable. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 

My first halt on my return route was at 
Lawrence, Kansas, where I had a Sunday ap- 
pointment, and a second lecture engagement. 
I have become so much interested in this 
young and charming city that it would be no 
great grief to me to settle down there for the 
remnant of life. I left as regrettully as if I 
had known Lawrence and its peopie for years. 
Then I came on to Jefferson City, the capital 
of Missouri. The St. Louis Woman Suffrage 
Association had decided to send a memorial 
to the State Legislature, then in session, and 
by previous agreement, I was to meet the 
delegation of ladies and gentlemen with whom 
the memgrial was entrusted, and to add my 
effort to theirs, if it should be needed. The 
day before my arrival, Miss Phebe Couzins 
had presented a petition, asking an appropri- 
ation from the Legislature for the erection of 
suitable accommodations for the lady students 
of the State University. This institution is 
open alike to young men and women, but 
while ample boarding accommodations are 
provided for young men, there are none for 
young women, so that, in effect, they are de- 
barred the privileges of the University. In 
the evening, Miss Couzins made an earnest 
and eloquent plea in behalf of the appropria- 
tion. Representatives’ Hall was granted for 
that purpose, and it was packed with a large 
and attentive audience, including almost all 
the members of the Senate and House. I 
heard the address everywhere spoken of in 
terms of unqualified praise. Miss Couzins, it 
was said, almost surpassed herself. 

In connection with this petition, Miss Couz- 
ins had presented another, asking the Missouri 
Legislature to instruct the State Senators and 
Represeutatives in Congress to memorialize 
that body in reference to a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, granting 
Woman Suffrage. In defense and in explana- 
tion of this, I was expected to speak, in the 
same hall, to the same legislative audience, 
on the evening of my arrival. If I have any 
skill in reading audiences, the crowd that pack- 
ed the hall that evening, the great majority of 
whom had never before heard a plea for Wo- 
man Suffrage, came expecting a rollicking time. 
They seemed to regard it as supremely funny 
that woman had asked for the ballot. There 
marks that I overheard in the hotel parlors and 
dining-room confirmed me in the suspicion that 
most had come together, as they frankly said, 
“to see the fun.” If this was the expectation, it 
was notrealized. The “fun” was minus, and a 
more serious, attentive aud sometimes tearful 
audienee never sat through a lecture. 

The memorial praying for the extension of 
suffrage to women was, by both the Senate and 
House, referred to the Committee on Federal 
Relations, and one hundred copies of it were 
ordered printed. Not satisfied with ‘accom- 
plishing all they were sent for, the delega- 
tion of ladies sought a private interview with 
Gov. Gratz Brown, who, whe» a member of 
the United States Senate, was a® advocate of 
Woman Suffrage, and was the fivss man in 
that august body to stand up agairst the in- 
corporation of the word “male” into the Con- 

stitutional Amendments. Now that by souie 
political somersault, or hocus-pocus, he %héds" 
himeel identified with a class of politicians 
with whom Woman Suffrage is unpopular, he 
seeks to dodge the whole matter, and conven- 


The storm should not hinder | 
I have exhausted all | 





| 


on to 
CHICAGO, 


to find the streets of that city walled in with 
banks of snow, in some instances towering 
above the carriage in which I rode. They had 
been visited with a three-days snow-storm, 
which for a brief time laid a complete embar- 
go on travel and business. But to dig out 
streets and railroads after a mammoth snow- 
storm is a small affair to a people who have 
tunnelled underground two miles for pure wa- 
ter. 

I was accosted by my friends anil relatives, 
whom I had expected to surprise, in the lan- 
guage of gratified expectation. 

“We have been looking for you by every 
train; why didn’t you come two or three days 
earlier, before this Convention?” 

“What Convention ?” 

“Why, the Women’s Convention, to be sure, 
that you have come to attend.” 

“What Women’s Convention, pray, that I 
have come to attend? Do enlighten me.” 

“Why, there’s to be a Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention in Chicago to-morrow, at which you 
are advertised to speak, and so is Lucy Stone, 
Julia Ward Howe, Celia Burleigh, Phebe 
Couzins, Miriam Cole, and everso many more. 
I presume they are all already here.” 

Here was news. It was the first that I had 
heard of the Convention, and the announce- 
ment of my name was therefore wholly unau- 
thorized. Neither was itin my power to make 
the baseless promise good,as I had been en- 
gaged for months to lecture the next evening 
in Coldwater, Mich., and must leave at half- 
past five in the morning to reach that town in 
season. . I am inclined to believe there was as 
little authority for the announcement of Lucy 
Stone, and the others I have mentioned. For, 
knowing what their engagements were, I could 
see no possibility of their being in Chicago the 
next day, unless they could render themselves 
ubiquitous. To pronounce such methods of 
getting up conventions dishonorable and dis- 
honest is to express condemnation very mildly. 

WOMEN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

I found myself plunged into the interesting 
details of the “Woman’s Board of Missions,” 
during my dozen hours’ stay in Chicago. The 
women of the Congregational and Methodist 
churches are at work with unexampled activ- 
ity, raising money to send female missionaries, 
teachers and physicians to the heathen wo- 
men of India. Their plans include the educa- 
tion and elevation of women only, and it has 
awakened a zealous and wise interest among 
the women of these churches that is prophet- 
ic of the best results to both the Christian and 
the heathen women. It marks a new era in 
church charities, when women change the 
current of their benefactions from theological 
schools for young men to the preparation of 
female teachers and female physicians for the 
ignorant and suppressed women of heathen- 


dom. 
I was exceedingly interested in listening to 


the methods by which this work is being car- 
ried forward. It is no new thing for Metho- 
dist women to address large public meetings 
of women in churches and halls, even when 
there is a sprinkling of men and reporters in 
attendance, Nor does it seem strange, the 
next day, to read in the papers a synopsis of 
the “pathetic and eloquent speéch,’’ or the 
“beautifully worded prayer,’ of the pretty 
Mrs. , or the graceful Miss » 
‘handsomely dre3se¢1 in heavy black silk, with 
rich laces, and costly Etruscan jewelry.” 
But for the wives of Congregational Doctors of 
Divinity, and theological Professors, like Rev. 
Dr. Patton and Prof. Bartlett, to make “elo- 
quent addresses” in Farwell Hall to large au- 
diences, which are duly reported in the city 
dailies—alas! alas! what are we coming to? 
The former is eternally reminding women 
through the columns of the brilliant and 
frisky Advance that their sphere is home, 
their business giving Sirth to cliildren, their 
life-work taking cafe of their families. And 
it is not long since that Prof. Bartlett led a 
forlorn hope in his own ehurch against a 
movement to give its female members the 
right to vote in its meetings. I have filed 
away among my papers at home, with the last 
syllabus of the Pope and other like cheerful 
documents, his five-column argument against 
women votivg in the church, printed in solid 
bourgeois in the Advance. which its author 
considersl a very mitraiileuse, that should 








‘forever afer deter wormen from flying from 


their orbit. And now, here are the excellent 
wives’ of these very gentlemen leaving their 


ispherés, negleeting their families, and “lifting 


iently tries to “forget” his earlier utterances. | wp their’ voices” in great public meetings, just 
But the ladies, with the eopies of the Congres- | like’ Anna: Dickinson, Lucy Stone, or any 


sional Globe in their possession, which con- 
tain his senatorial record, helped him remem- 





others of the “‘strong-minded sisterhood.’ 





being discussed among her acquaintances, her 
ability to conduct these women’s missionary 
conventions is being criticized, the quality of 
Mrs. Bartlett’s voice is being analyzed, all in 
exactly the same style as are Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe's conventions, Mrs. Celia Burleigh’s 
voice, Mrs. Miriam Cole’s speeches. I have 
no language in which to express my commis- 
eration. I would rend my garments, and 
strew ashes on my head, but I have only a 
scanty supply of clothing with me, and my 
instincts of cleanliness are averse to a hair- 
dressing of ashes. I must content myself 
with feeling the grief which these outward acts 


symbolize. 
THE “ADVANCE.” 


Knowing that I had been deprived for weeks 
of such “means of grace” as the files of the 
Advance supply, my friends brought out the 
weekly issues of the last two months. In five 
minutes we were all in a roar of laughter. 
Here was the last number for the year 1870, 
announcing the fact that the departed year 
had witnessed the death and burial of the 
cause of Woman Suffrage. And the very first 
issue of the year 1871 contains an editorial 
over a column long, written in refutation of 
Wendell Phillips’ lyceum lecture, which dis- 
cusses Woman Suffrage as one of “the ques- 
tions of the hour.” 

“Must not poor Dr. Patton have been 
amazed ?” asked my friend, herself a member 
of a Presbyterian church, the daughter of a 
Presbyterian clergyman, and also the wife of 
another Presbyterian clergyman ; “must he not 
have been amazed to see Woman Suffrage out 
of its grave, and confronting him before it had 
been even three days buried ?” 

While I write, my Western friend knocks at 
my door, and thrusts in upon me the last is- 
sue of the Advance, containing three separate 
attacks upon Woman Suffrage, in one of which 
I read the elegantly worded statement that 
“the he’s do most of the writing for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL.” I judge by the context 
that in Dr. Patton’s vocabulary a “he” means 
aman. If the Advance intends to continue 
improving the Queen’s English in this way, it 
will be necessary for it tu add a glossary to 
every number. 

My time is up. The hotel porter informs 
me that “the ’bus is waiting.” My letter is 
too long already, so I reserve the remainder 
for another time. M. ALL, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman Suffragists recently had a meet- 
ing at the Capitol, and Mrs. Grant sent a mes- 
sage saying that she was unavoidably detained, 
but that her heart was with them, and she 
wished them much success. 


The Advertiser gives the following from an 
article on the “Finite and Infinite,” in a Chi- 
cago quarterly :— 

What is present is, therefore, Otherness in 
general, or a universal Being-for-Other, which, 
because it is a single Being-for-Other, is more 
properly Being-for-One. That is, the Single- 
ness of the determination sublates the Other- 
ness. 

Exactly! We always supposed it was so, and 
it is difficult to see how any one could have 
thought differently. 


We regret to say that Mrs. Livermore did 
not return from her Western trip in season to 
take charge of this issue of the JouRNAL, as 
we expected. She has reached home, much 
fatigued, indeed, from over-work, having trav- 
elled neariy four thousand miles,and spoken 
between thirty and forty times. She will be 
ready for action after a few days’ rest, having 
yet a large number of lectures to deliver in 
New England. 


We learn with pleasure that Madame Kriege 
will deliver a course of lectures on Freebel’s 
Kindergarten System before the New England 
Woman’s Club. They will occur on six consec- 
utive Wednesday afternoons, beginning Feb. 
22d; herespecial subject being, “The Kinder- 
garten Systéin as Applied at Home.” Mad- 
ame Kriege is the only person in this country 
competent to teach this system scientifically 
as it is taught in Germany. This is a subject 
which should receive the careful attention of 
our educators. 


Only think of it! The last issue of the Na- 
tion did not contain a word against the wo- 
man cause—not even a slur—not any story 
about an Irishman, with which it graced its 
columns the week before! “What can the 
matter be?” The week before, it graciously 
informed the world, that the friends of the 
movement most of all desired noise, and so 
it kindly gave its voice to the service. It was 
real good! We trust that we shall continue 
to be favored with its sound, whatever it may 
signify. Will the editor, who “toots” s¢ ac- 
ceptably, “blow his own horn’ again? It 
gives not o1ily a Nation-al, buta natural sound / 


Rey. Mr. Cherey of Chicago, a most worthy 
clergyman of the Episcopalian church, has 
been suspended froni the functions of the min- 
istry for omitting the word “regenerate,” in 
the baptismal service of infants, he not believ- 
ing that water had any regenerating influence 
on the child. A large number of clergymen 


, were called to testify, during this ecclesiastical 


trial, in regard to the use and omission of cer- 
taim words of the Prayer Book. The Rey. Dr. 


Ant! Mrs. Patton’s“power as an orator” is | Sullivan, while on the stand, was ashe if it 


had not been customary for bishops, presby- 
ters and deacons “to add to and omit words 
from the service of the church.” His answer 
was: “I have known one instance in which a 
clergyman was always attacked with a violent 
fit of coughing when he came to that word 
‘regenerate,’ and when he had recovered 
from it he had got beyond it.” 


Mrs. Stowe is writing an exceedingly inter- 
esting story in the Christian Union, Henry 
Ward Beecher's paper. We quote the advice 
given to Harry on his leaving home for col- 
lege :— 

“So you are going to college, boy? Well, 
away with you; there’s no use advising you; 
you'll do as all the rest do. In one year you'll 
know more than your father, your mother, or 
I, or your college officers; in fact, than the 
Lord himself. You'll have doubts about the 
Bible, and think you could have made a better 
one. You'll think that if the Lord had con- 
sulted you he could have laid the foundations 
of the earth better, and arranged the course 
of nature to more purpose. In short, you’ll be 
a god, knowing ood oat evil, and, running 
over all creation, measuring everything and 
everybody to your pint-cup. There’ll be no 
living with you. But you'll get over it—it’s 
only the febrile state of knowledge. Butif yon 
— a good constitution you'll come through 
with it.” 


The death of Alice Cary will be mourned by 
many thousands, old and young, wlio have 
known her and come to love and to admire her | 
inher works. Alice Cary was the elder of the | 
two sisters whose names are joined in the light- 
er sentimental literature of the day. She was 
born near Cincinnati fifty years ago, and early 
in life commenced her literary career by writing 
for Western periodicals. Her first published 
book was a volume of poems, in which lersister 
Phebe wasjoint author. This was succeeded by 
several novels, while contributions to juvenile 
magazines gave her constant. employment. 
Alice Cary was a genial, pleasant writer, and 
one whose death will leave a vacancy felt by 
many. Her long and painful illness has pre- 
vented the full development of her ambition, 
but she has left a fragrant memory in our light- 
er literature, and among those who knew her 
the remembrance of a charming, pure and no- 
ble woman. 


Governor Claflin, in his annual message, 
says: “It is very evident that a large share of 
the increase of savings banks is not the savings 
of labor.” The Lowell Citizen questions this 
conclusion, by adducing the case of the “Five 
Cent Savings Bank” of Lowell. Deposits for 
week ending Jan. 7th, $59,654. New accounts, 
150. Whole number of depositors, 662; 29 de- 
posited over $500 each, and 475 under $100 
each, down to 10 cents. During the year 1870, 
the whole number of depositors was 8116, of 
whom 274 were operatives, 283 in trust for 
minors, 262 minors, 144 in trust for workmen, 
244 mechanics, 204 housekeepers, 5S farmers, 
62 laborers, 33 domestics, 22 clerks, 145 of 
various industrial occupations, 95 other occu- 
pations, and 45 no occupation. Those whose 
deposits were over $300 were 488; between 
$300 and $100, 362; between $100 and $50, 
980; between $50 and $1, 5882; under $1, 474, 
of whom 23 deposited 10 cents and 16 deposit- 
ed 5 cents. Two other savings banks in Low- 
ell furnish returns nearly similar, 


Mrs. Livermore, at the earnest. request of 
the ladies of St. Louis, made a plea for Woman 
Suffrage before the Missouri Legislature. It 
was not especially an interesting field of labor. 
It was supposed that most of the members of 
the Legislature were either much prejudiced 
against the woman movement, or quite indif- 
ferent to it. Still,the argument was made, 
and from what we learn from papers and cor- 
respondents, we judge, with good results. 
Some converts were made. The following will 
show what effect it had on one Senator. 

Crry or JEFFERSON, Mo., / 
S#NATE CHAMBER, Feb. 3, 1871. § 
Mrs. Mary A. LtverMoRE:—Madam:—I 


hope you will pardon the intrusion, but I can- 
not permit the opportunity to pass of express- 


derived in hearing your lecture upon the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage. My wife lias Tess 
long a reader of the JoURNAL with which you 
are connected, and I have been disposed to look 
at her growing enthusiasm with some slight 
regret. But Iam free to say to her now, Al 

right—go ahead. 

I wish you many years of usefulness, and I 
hope to have the opportunity yet of meeting 
with you and expressing my hearty apprecia- 
tion of your efforts in the cause of woman. I 
am, dear madam, yours respectfully, 

-C, ALLEN, 


The following is froma thé Queeii'’s recent 
speech before Parliament, in regatd to the 
Canadian fisheries and the “Alabama” ¢lainis. 
K shows that this woman is a careful, wise, 
prudent and judicious ruler. Better for hu- 





manity and the world if we had more of the 
same kind. Compare this dignified and concil- 
iatory language with the utterances of some of 
} our pseudo statesmen atid hotspurs, who want 
| to have a war with England. 

At different times several questions of im- 
portance have arisen which are not yet adjust- 
| ed, and which materially affect the relations 
| between the United States and the territories 
| and people of British North America. One of 
| them in particular, which concerns the fisher- 

ies, calls for ant chrly settleme.it, lest the possi- 
| ble indiscretion ef individuals should impair 
, the neighborly understanding which it is,on 


all grounds, so desirable to cherish and main- 


ters. I have suggested the appointment of a 
Joint Commission, and I have agreed to a pro- 
posal of the President that this Commission 
shall be authorized at the same time, and in the 
same manner, to resume the consideration of 
the American claims growing out of circum- 
stances of the late war. This arrangement 
will, by common consent, include all claims 
for compensation which have been or may be 
made by each government, or by its citizens, 
upon the other. . 


It is an encouraging sign of the times that 
at least three Governors have recommended 
Woman Suffrage this year, in their messages, 
delivered before their respective Legislatures, 
viz.: Gov. Claflin of Massachusetts, Gov. Scott 
of South Carolina, and Gov. Harvey of Kan- 
sas; so it thunders all round. To the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas belongs the honor of first 
bringing the subject, officially, before a legisla- 
tive body. We can add to this list, for since 
writing the above, we have taken up the Dai- 
ly State Journal (of Feb. 5th), published in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, in which we find the fol- 
lowing :— 

A special message from the Governor was 
received, transmitting a memorial signed by a 
large number of the women of this State, 
praying for the right of suffrage, and recom- 
mending the prayer of the petitioners be grant- 
ed, if possible, under the Constitution; if not, 
that the Legislature recommend the subject 
to the Constitutional Convention, that will 
shortly convene. 

On motion of Mr. Hudson the message was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Acommunication was read from the Attor- 
ney-General in answer to a resolution of the 
House, asking his opinion on the right of fe- 
male suffrage under the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments, giving his opinion that 
the clause providing that no citizen shall be 
caperes of the franchise by reason of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, en- 
franchised women, provided they have been 
heretofore deprived of suffrage by reason of. a 
“condition of servitude.” ce 


Last Saturday, at Norwalk, Ohio, Mrs. Hel- 
en E. Streeter recovered a judgment before 
Esq. E. A. Pray, against a liquor-seller named 
Martiu Blatz, of three hundred dollars com- 
pensatory and exemplary damages, for selling 
liquor to her husband and the consequent in- 
jury to her means of support. This is the sec- 
ond case under the Woman's Rights Law in 
Norwalk. The effect is magical on the dram- 
shops. Some of them are shutting up shop, 
and the property owners, being alarmed by the 
threatened liens of damages and costs, are 
serving notices on the liquor-sellers to quit 
their premises. At Mansfield quite a number 
of grog-shops have been thus squelched or 
tumbled out of doors. More cases are being 
prosecuted there. A few days since, before 
Esq. Wise, Justice of the Peace, Christiana 
Frank obtained a judgment against Joseph 
Bevington, of seventy dollars, for selling liq- 
uor to her husband; and Rosantha Bartlow 
obtained judgment against Timothy and El- 
len Casey, of fifty dollars actual and one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars exemplary damages, for 
selling liquor to her son. At Delaware, Mrs. 
Sarah Wilson obtained a judgment of three 
hundred dollars actual and exemplary dam- 
ages against a dram-seller, for poisoning her 
husband. Thus the work goes on. The wo- 
man’s war against the dram-shops is fairly in- 
augurated in Ohio. God speed them to uni- 
versal victory! 


We take this opportunity to call the atten- 
tion of our legislators to the propriety, perhaps 
we should say the necessity, of passing a law 
to exempt from the payment of a poll-tax that 
class of patriotic citizens in our State, who 


late civil war. If this is a Constitutional ar- 
rangement, as we believe, then let the Legis, 
lature take the initiatory step to submit the 
matter to the people, and we have no doubt 
but it would be carried unanimously. We 
earnestly entreat our Legislature to do this 
for the heroes who fought so bravely that the 
nation might live. There are hundreds, per- 
haps thousands in our State, who have no 


ing to you the great pleasure and profit I have | property—who lost an eye—a hand—an arm 


a foot—a leg—or were otherwise disabled, 
so that they are either unable to maintain 
themselves by labor, or can do so only by the 
| most rigid economy. The small amount of a 
poll-tax, amounting to dollars itt some places, 
is a tax that they feel, and in many instanees 
is burdensome. We ask our Legislature té 
relieve these brave, patriotic men of this tax. 
It may not seem much, but circumstance, 
make it large,in many instances. When a 
ifian has lost his eyes, or arms, or legs, it is 
not easy to obtain money in any way; and 
after obtaining sufficient by charity ot other- 
wise to meet the actual necessities of life, he 
ought not to be taxed to support the govern- 
ment. He has shed his blood to sustain the 
government, and lost his limbs to save his 
country from ruin, and given al? that can be 
asked of him. And, having done 30 much, 
these soldiers, whom we should remember and 
care for as the saviors of our country, ought 
no longer to be obliged to pay even a poll-tax. 
As Massachusetts cannot have the honor to 
lead in this good work, let it be the second 
State to follow the example set by Vermont, 


People of large means and of generous im- 
pulses, who desire to aid the woman move- 
ment, and are willing to eontribute liberally 





| tain. I have therefore engaged in an amicable 
} communication with thé President of the 
| United States in order to determine the most 
' eonvenient mode of treatment of these mat 


for its advancement, are sometimes troubied 
to know what are the best methods of action, 
and the best channels of communication with 


shed their blood and lost their limbs, in the. 
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the public. They desire to have their dona- 
tions used in the most effective way, and the 
best results attained. Some, acquainted with 
faithful and self-sacrificing workers, donate 
through them, leaving it discretionary with 
the parties into whose hands the money is 
placed to use it as may be judged best. 
Others donate through well established organ- 
izations, associations and societies, which are 
controlled by an efficient Board of Directors, 
or an Executive Committee, who dispose of 
the funds as intheir united judgment it may 
be deemed best. As there are organizations in 
pressing need of funds, and associations which 
areincurring heavy responsibilities, to carry for- 
ward the Suffrage enterprise, it is very desira- 
ble that donations be made directly to these 
societies. They are organized for work—to 
publish tracts, to send ont lecturers, and in 
different ways to advance the movement. 
The treasuries of these associations need to 
be constantly replenished. Money given to 
individuals cannot be called for by others, for 
general work; when given to an association, 
it can be used to advance the enterprise, as an 
Executive Committee may decide and emer- 
gencies demand. The friends of Woman Suf- 
frage can aid the cause greatly by donating to 
these associatious. There are scores of men 
who can donaie fifty and a hundred dollars 
each, to advance the interests of which we 
speak. Will they not do it? It will greatly 
encourage the faithful women who are devot- 
ing their lives and spending their strength 
to carry forward this work. Men of wealth 
do not know what sacrifices devoted women 
are now making to advance this enterprise. 
They are toiling hard to obtain funds to meet 
the necessary expenses of the campaign. It 
will lighten their burdens, if wealthy men will 
generously replenish the treasuries of these 
organizations with which the working women 
are identified. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention was recent- 
ly held in California, which was composed 
largely of the best cultured people of the State, 
Those who participated in the meeting, hold 
the highest social position. The deliberations 
were dignified and harmonious, and the speech- 
es were pronounced by impartial judges, inter- 
esting and able. The reporters,who represented 
different journals, received the usual courteous 
attentions, and yet their reports contained lit- 
tle else than unhandsome criticisms, misrepre- 
sentation and abuse. The proceedings and 
speeches were reported in the Chicago-Times, 
New York-Tribune style. We are glad to see 
one paper take high and dignified ground in 
relation to this matter. The San Jose Week- 
wy Mercury rebukes these venomous papers in 
the following just manner :— 

A body composed of respectable men and 
women, honestly and conscientiously seeking 
redress for what they believe, and no doubt is, 
a grave political wrong, is surely entitled to 
the respectful consideration of all mankind. 
But the reporters of the four principal dailies 
of San Francisco, who were courteously ad- 
mitted to seats in the Convention and provided 
with conveniences for reporting the proceed- 
ings of the same, seemed to vie with each oth- 
er in their efforts to misrepresent the whole 
affair, and, hold up to ridicule and contempt all 
who took part in the deliberations. The 
speakers were falsely reported, their personal 
appearance commented upon, and every little 

peculiarity of style shamelessly distorted. Had 
the Convention consisted of an assemblage of 
fools and idiots, met to transact a fool’s busi- 
ness, instead of men and women of intelli- 
gence, culture and refinement, as they were, 
assembled to consider questions vital in their 
importance to society, they could hardly have 
been treated with greater discourtesy. This 
pandering to the low and groveling instincts 
of society is discreditable to any journal claim- 
ing to be respectable. 

We commend the above 'to the careful atten- 
tion of the editors of the New York Tribune 
and Nation, who take every opportunity to 
sneer at the woman movement, and misrepre- 
sent its meetings. The Tribune's report of the 
recent Washington Suffrage Convention was 
simply disgracefal, and worthy only of the col- 
umns of the Police-Gazette. To distort and 
ridicule the conventions of the cultured wo- 
men of the country is unworthy of gentlemen 
occupying such responsible positions. How 
ean that be honorable in editorial rooms 
which would be regarded as positively mean 
and disgraceful in parlors ? 


A cablegram informs us that the Queen of 
England has delivered a speech before Parlia- 
ment, congratulating that body on the peace- 
ful relations existing with all countries. She 
laments the continuance of the war, and 
commends the ballot, university and Scotch 
education bills, the reérganization of the army, 
and many other things. 

And all this done by a woman—a woman on 
the throne of England—a woman making a 
speech before Parliament! It is dreadful to 
think of ! A woman, not merely casting a bal- 
lot, but actually at the head of one of the most 
powerful European nations! And the Amer- 
ican government sending a minister to a for- 
eign government ruled by a woman! Only 


and especially against a woman being at the 
head of a government, and making a speech 
before Parliament? We beg of them not to 
stop for “foreign entangling alliances ;”— 
Washington evidently did not foresee such a 
State of things as this. 

At least, will not these ladies, headed by 
Mrs. Sherman, send a delegation over to Eng- 
land, to ascertain if the good lady, who made 
the speech before Parliament, and is continu- 
ally meddling with politics, became unwoman- 
ly and masculine, or is out of her sphere, or took 
upon herself any duties or “burdens unsuited 
to her physical organization,” or, indeed, 
whether any of the evils which they predicted 
in their remonstrance have come upon the 
good Queen, who rules the nation? Would 
they not be quite as likely to come upon a rul- 
er as upon a subject ? 
| Every one of these women who remonstrat- 
ed against Woman Suffrage would “give all 
their old shoes,” and throw in several pairs of 
new boots beside, if they could occupy the po- 
sition of the Queen of England, or could sit 
upon any throne! ‘They would be as silent as 
the grave about their“burdens being unsuited 
to their physical organization.” The yoke 
would then be easy, and the burdens light! 
The winter of their discontent, anxiety and 
solicitude would be changed to glorious sum- 
mer, 











MR. RIDDLE’S SPEECH. 

We call attention to the able speech of A. 
G. Riddle, Esq., found on our second page, 
in regard to the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution. It is wor- 
thy of attentive perusal. Our fathers, in fram- 
ing the Constitution, undoubtedly, built wiser 
than they knew. When they declared that 
God created all men “free and equal,” and 
endowed man with the “inalienable right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” a 
fair and liberal construction of this language 
would have broken every fetter and made ev- 
ery individual a freeman. But, instead of 
this, they gave to the language a limited in- 
terpretation, and claimed that it was consis- 
tent with a state of slavery for millions of 
human beings. If all men were born “free 
and equal,” and had the “malienable right to 
liberty,” of course slavery existed in opposi- 
tion to this declaration. Our fathers said one 
thing, and did another. 

So it is in regard to the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. Our statesmen again 
built wiser than they knew. The Fourteenth 
Article affirms that “All persons born or nat- 
uralized in the United States are citizens of 
the United States.’ And noState shall make 
a law to abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens. The Fifteenth Article says that 
the right of citizens to vote shall not be de- 
nied by any State. Women are citizens, are 
counted as “persons”—they help swell the pop- 
ulation of a State or Territory so that it can 
be represented in Congress—are taxed as citi- 
zens, and made to support the government 
like men. No one denies that women are 
citizens. Being “born in the United States,” 
as the Fourteenth Amendment says, they “‘are 
citizens of the United States,” and being cit- 
izens, they have the right to vote—though 
stoutly denied it by men in authority just as 
the slave was denied it, in opposition to the 
declaration, that all men were created “free 
and equal.” Undoubtedly, a fair and liberal 
construction of this language would give wo- 
man the ballot. She justly has the right, only 
is abridged in the exercise of it. If all men 
were created “free and equal,’’ and possessed 
the inalienable right to “liberty,” then the 
slave possessed it, only there were laws which 
abridged the exercise of it. Our legislators 
trampled upon his rights. While these amend- 
ments, defining citizenship, give to women the 
right to vote, being citizens, our legislators 
deny them this right, and abridge the privileges 
and immunities which belong to citizens. 
The expression, “privileges and immunities,” 
found in the Fourteenth Article, occurs in the 
original Constitution, and Judge Washington 
declared that it included the franchise. If so, 
a fair and just construction of this language 
would give woman the ballot. 


MRS. LIVERMORE’S TOUR. 
Boston LycEUM BUREAU, 
Feb. 9, 1871. t 

MANAGING EDITOR WOMAN’S JOURNAL :— 
Before Mrs. Livermore comes home, let us 
take advantage of her absence to do her that 
justice which she carefully refrains from doing 
to herself. 

She has spoken before lyceums under our 
appointments, for amonth past, in New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri 
and Pennsylvania, and everywhere our corre- 





spondents have sent us the most enthusiastic 


| accounts of her reception and the warmest 
| thanks for having induced her to make a West- 
|ern tour. She has visited places where the 


think of it! How awful! Where is that regi- | woman’s rights movement was regarded as a 
nent of women, commanded by Mrs. General | visionary scheme and treated with contempt; 
Sherman, who recently remonstrated Congress | and other cities where women speakers were 


against Woman Suffrage? If they have not 
gone into hopeless hysterics at the action of 


the good Queen of. England, will they not im- | 


mediately send a remonstrance over to her, or 


| exceedingly unpopular in consequence of the 
| failures of one or two fair lecturers, whose 
friends of the press, and managers, not their 
| own merits, had foisted upon committees. 


her nation, against women voting in England, | From all these points, we learn, through our 


. pressive to them, because they are thereby 


business correspondence, that Mrs. Livermore 
has won a double victory; for she has made 
converts to the cause by the hundred and has 
never failed to vindicate the fitness as well as 
the right of women to occupy the lyceum plat- 
form. At many of these places, Mrs. Liver- 
more appeared as a perfect stranger; without 
any preliminary “puffing” or any knowledge 
on the part of the audience of the proud posi- 
tion she has won in the New England lyceum 


field. 
IN MISSOURI, 


the St. Joseph papers printed her speech in 
full, and the leading journal, while declari:g 
that curiosity alone was responsible for their 
appearance, added, “We frankly confess that we 
have not listened to a more fascinating, brilliant 
lecture for many a year....As a lecturer, 
she is in many respects the superior of any 
woman who has yet attempted the arena.... 
Her faultless elocution, earnest style, elegant 
language, and above all the true woman’s soul 
that glows in every word, mark her as an ex- 
traordinary woman.” 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Bulletin, after a flat- 





tering report, says, “The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association have won our citizens’ lasting | 
gratitude by securing the services of Mrs. Liv- | 
more.” 
IN KANSAS, 

our agent writes that she made a “a great 
hit” wherever she appeared, and that they 
are arranging to have her visit them again 
this season. 

The Topeka Commonwealth says: “Mrs. 
Livermore proved herself to those present last 
night to be that human miracle—a calm, mild 
spoken, close reasoning woman. ‘There is 
none of the tall talk and spasmodic eloquence 
(so called) that has done more than any known 
influence to render the cause in whose behalf 
this earnest woman is laboring ridiculous, in 
Mrs. Livermore’s lecture. It is simply an ap- 
peal to reasoning men to elevate the con- 
dition of their helpmeets by giving them 
the ballot, and she does not depart from rea- 
son, pure and simple, to maintain her proposi- 
tions. There is no dogmatism—simply earnest 
conviction sustained by argument.... Mrs. 
Livermore’s lecture gave the reason why this 
woman movement was in existence the world 
over—occasionally flashing forth in the calm 
eloquence of earnestness. We pronounce her 
the most prominent advocate of woman’s 
rights in America, and one who will, wherever 
she goes, lend character and strength to the 
cause.” 

Another Kansas paper says that “the ad- 
dress was frequently lighted up with bursts of 
impassioned eloquence, and the many apt illus- 
trations enforced her arguments with all the 
power of logic. It was listened to with rapt 
attention, and Mrs. Livermore may feel assured 
that the seed sown in the minds of her hear- 
ers in this city will not be without fruit.” 

We could give column after column of 
similar testimony ; but enough has been quot- 
ed to show Mrs. Livermore’s friends that her 
Western tour has been a continuous triumph. 

J. R. 


ee 


I8 CITIZENSHIP OPPRESSIVE? 


The right of suffrage, about which so much 
nonsense has been spoken and written, is sim- 
ply the right of the members of a community 
or government to give expression to their po- 
litical views through the medium of the ballot; 
or, in other words, to express in a tangible 
form their opinions of the laws under which 
they are to live, and of the persons who are to 
represent them in a legislatiye or executive ca- 
pacity. And if governments derive all their 
just powers from the consent of the people 
governed, and are established and maintained 
for the protection and well-being of society, 
it must inevitably follow that every member of 
a government has an inherent right tu a 
voice in, or a vote under, that government. 
Hence, the right of suffrage is a natural, and 
not a conventional right; and every qualifica- 
tion thereof, whether on account of property, 
color or sex, is an unjust restrietion of one .of | 
the dearest and most valuable privileges of cit- 
izenship. 

And when Miss Catharine E. Beecher, in 
her recently published card, informs us that 
she, and the friends for whom she speaks, 
“would regard Woman Suffrage as an act of 
injustice and oppression, forcing conscientious 
women to assume the responsibilities of the 
civil state when they can so imperfectly meet 
the many and more important duties of the 
family state,’’ she aims a deadly blow at all 
suffrage, and at the very foundation of free 
government. For if a removal of the restric- 
tions that prevent women from having a voice 
or vote in the making or execution of the laws 
under and by which they are married, di- 
vorced, taxed, punished, &c., is unjust and op- 


forced to perform the duties of citizenship, are 
not all acts declaring that male citizens of a 
certain age shall be entitled to vote also un- 
just and oppressive? Have the male mem. 
bers of a community no important family du- 
ties to meet? Ordo they meet and perform 
them all so perfectly that there is nothing un- 
just or oppressive in forcing them to assume 
the responsibilities of the civil state? 

No one has ever yet advanced the theory 
that male suffrage was oppressive; and if it is 








not, wherein or how can there be anything op- 


pressive in female suffrage? If male suffrage 
is a benefit and a blessing, Woman Suffrage 
must also be a benefit and a blessing; for any 
right that is beneficial to man can surely not 
be injurious to woman. If suffrage is a good 
thing for man, can it be a bad thing for wo 
man? Is there anything debasing or demor- 
alizing that attaches to the right of suffrage? 
Or is citizenship unjust and oppressive ? 

Every citizen of a free government owes a 
duty to the government of which he is a com- 
ponent part, that he has no moral right to 
shirk, aud that no one has a legal right to pro- 
hibit or hinder him from performing; and no 
citizen is released from his responsibility be- 
cause wise and salutary laws may be, and are, 
enacted without his assistance. The principle 
is in no wise thereby effected; and whoever 
meanly endeavors to evade any of the duties 
of citizenship, because he or she may have do- 
mestic or family duties to perform, fails to 
comprehend the true meaning and value of 
civil and religious liberty, and falls far short of 
being a conscientious, Christian citizen. 

ELKTON, Mp. W. PLE. 

LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 9, 1871. 

Dear JouRNAL:—We are taught in the 
Good Book not to be “weary in well-doing,” 
and some of the women of New Haven are 
trying to obey the injunction, albeit they ren- 
der themselves liable to abuse and odium for 
their labors of benevolence. I have come in 
for my full share of misrepresentation because 
of my connection with the “Home for the 
Friendless” here, as a manager, and yet, when 
I think of the good which such institutions 
accomplish for the crushed and fallen ones of 
our sex, I am constrained to welcome re- 
proach and “persecution for righteousness’ 
sake,” and resolved to continue in the work 
of saving the lost. Let me give you the copy 
of a letter from a poor girl who was rescued 
from suicide by drowning last summer, and 
carried to the station-house in this city. 
Miss Miles and I went to her, and were soon 
joined by the missionary of the Homme, Miss 
Sarah M. Hadsell, (a noble woman who is per. 
forming a noble work), and then the trio of 
managers carried the fallen one to the Home. 
After about a fortnight the missionary accom- 
panied her to the home of her parents in 
Massachusetts. She thus wrote lately to the 
missionary :— 

Jan. 15, 1871. 

You don’t know how very happy your letter 
made me; I received yours and one from. sis- 
ter Mary at the same time; I have read and 
read and read it over and over again, and I 
cannot help but feel grateful for the true, 
earnest friends I think I have; but when I 
think of the terrible way in which I found 
them, I cannot help but shudder; it seems 
like some terrible dream as I look back upon 
it now. Oh how I wish I could blot it all 
out! If I could only live my life over again, 
what a different life 1 would lead! 

I have not received the box dear, darling 
— sent. Mary wrote me about it, but as 
I was going home this week, I think I would 
not have her send it. When I read about it 
I could not help the tears from starting, when 
I thought how unworthy I was to be remem- 
bered with so much kindness by her. I 
would loved to seen you at your Christmas 
gathering; you must have had a delightful 
time. Are the girls all there that was there 
when I was, and how is r Johanna? I 
think of her very often. And Maggie—does 
she think sister Lizzie will come back? 
Please remember me tv them all, ‘Tell them 
I have not forgotten them or their kindness 
to me while 1 was there. In faney I often 
hear little Mary’s crutches, thumping along, 
and poor Emily's fingers wandering round to 
know by feeling what she can’t by seeing— 
comical Jane and chatty Maggie, and then 
Joe’s hacking cough breaks in—the pleasant 
little French lady and her cooing baby, and 
poor old grandma, and last, not least,. placid, 

utle Miss N——; how good she is, aint she? 

ow can they help being happy with such 

ood people as Mr. and Mrs. Paddock? 

lease remember me to all the ladies; teil 
them I am very much obliged for the interest 
they take in me. Trusting to hear from you 
very soon, I remain your friend.” 

The penmanship of this epistle is full as 
good as one usually sees—better than mine, 
certainly; and the orthography perfect in all 
but three instances, I believe. I have given 
you the letter almost verbatin eb literatim. 
The “sister Mary” she speaks of is one of the 
inmates of the Home, blameless in life, but a 
cripple. The “darling” who sent her the box 
is a wealthy young lady of this eity, noted for 
her charitable deeds. “Poor Emily” is a blind 
but young woman of blameless life, who 
boards at the Home; all the others men- 
tioned are inmates of the Home, mostly inva- 
lids and all of pure lives, we believe, Mr. and 
Mrs. P.being the keepers, and Miss N—— being 
an assistant. Does this letter show that the 
class of women who are so despised are al- 
ways ignorant? Does it not show that in 
this case, at least, our labor was “not in vain 
in the Lord” ? : 

Since I wrote you last 1 lave lectured in 
the Town Hall of Branford and in the Con- 
gregational church of Plainville, Conn., and 
in both places received respectful attention, 
and after the lecture found that the tracts 
which I took with me to distribute were re- 
ceived with eagerness, aud not a few of the 
most intelligent paused to take me by the 
hand and express entire sympathy with me 
in “the grandest reform of the age.” 

° Yours, therefore, hopefully, 
PuesE A, HANAFORD. 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
74 First Premiums at Exhibitions 


—IN THE — 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS 


. rtment of State, Washington, May 9, 1868. 
To Chickering & Sons, Boston; Sirs.—The Depart- 
ment has recolved ” The 
One Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Paris | niver- 
sal Exposition, 1867, and will deliver the same. weg 
I am, sirs, your servant, 
(Signed,) WM. H. SEWARD.” 


Official American List. 


Printed at Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1868, by Hon. N. M. Beckwith, Co: Seer 
General and President of the Commissio 

This List of Awards, under the head of Gold Med- 
ols, fee. Be. Ley ty = | — — a 

« ering ns, New Yor! Boston Pianos. 
To this Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the 
Cross of Chevalier of the m of Honor. Stein- 
way & Sons, New York City: o8,”" 
Panis, October, 1867. 


“The highest recognition obtained - 
hetese of Pinos was awarded to ae Ch Edens 
ns, 


(Signed,) J.M, ‘<! 
Commissioner from Massachusetts to the Eepetion, 


“To Steinway & Sons was awarded a 
To Chickering & Sons, a Gold Medal and the stilt wien. 
er recognition of the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
the hi it award to any competitor. 
(Ss ned.) JOHN G. PERRY.” 
Commissioner from Rhode Island to the Exposition. 


“Messrs. Chickerin : Gentlemen :—The Cross 
Legion of Honor not only conferred a higher distinc: 
tion than the highest grade of Medals, but was the 
highest recognition awarded to any Tro 

(Signed,) J. W. HOYT.’ 

U.S. Commissioner to the Paris B ti 
President of the Commission from the "Rate of Wise 
consin. 


354 Wuashington St... Boston. 
Al East 14th st... New York 
Nov. 26. 3m. 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 


Tt has no rotary brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dust inthe room. It accomplishes its work by creat- 
ing a strong current of arr, which is made to pass 
over the surface of the t inte the machine. It 
works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike the 
wan. Oodens on Ly rt 24 

w - OFFICE AND SALESROOM: Tremont. 
Row, (Room No. 2), BOSTON. Feb. 18. 








Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED B¥ 


The American Woman Su@_age: Associa= 
tion. 





No.l. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the- 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitational Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

No. 3. JOHN STUART MILL —Speeeh:in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn. the Alphabet?’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1869. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi-- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.’” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. . 

JOHN HOOKER—*The Bible andi Womam 
Suffrage.” 

GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for- Wo~ 
men.” Delivered before the American. Wo~ 

‘man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870, 


For gale at the office ef the 
Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Bostexu. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four: for 10.centes ;. $2 per Sum~ 
dred. 

(a¥~ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on. 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILI’S late admfrable 
work, “Tak Sussection or Women.” 25 conts, or 
30 cents by mail. Feb. 18., 


No. 2. 


No. 4. 


No. 5. 


No. 6. 


No. 7. 


No. 8. 





WANTED, a situation as housekeeper in a small, 
family. Good references given and required. Ad.~ 
dress, Office Woman’s Journat, No. 3 ‘Tremont 
Place, Bo Feb. 18. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Weed Fumily Favorlite, 
Wheeler & Wilsons 
Fitowe, Etna, 
American, &c., &ce., 


Sold forsaaall ivstallments as low a8 $5 per Month, 
or may be paid for in WORK done at home. For 
Cireulars and Terms address, 








SiNGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
i (Successors to Engley § Rice,) 
i Febll ly 323 Washiugten, cor. West St. 
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Miscellany. 





FROM “VERSES BY Il. H.” 


Dear heart, whose love has been so sweet to 
know, 

That I am looking backward as I go, 

Now lingering while I haste, and in this rain 

Of tears of joy am mingling tears of pain ; 

Do not adorn with costly shrub, or tree, 

Or flower, the little grave which shelters me. 


Let the wild wind-sown seeds grow up un- | 


harmed, 
And back and forth, all summer, unalarmed, 
Let all the tiny busy creatures creep ; 


Let the sweet grass its last year's tangles keep; | 


And when, remembering me, you come some 
day, 


And stand there, speak no praise; but only | 


say, 
“How she loved us! 
so dear!’’ 
Those are the only words that I shall smile to 
hear! 


It was for that she was | 


A MOTHER'S FAREWELL TO A VOYAGER. 


FROM “VERSES BY H. i.” 





sends love and go good-bye. She thinks she 
sees 2 the four quarters of the globe when sites looks | 
into the faces of her four children.””— Nor. 


Sail east, sail west, oh! wanderer; 
In east and west you cannot see 

Such suns as rise and set in these 
Four little faces round my knee. 


Blue as the north my first-born’s eyes ; 
Her yellow hair hides brow of snow, 

Like conqueror from the north, she brought 
The sweet subjection mothers know. 


Glad and sad, and changed in an hour, 
My next girl’s face is tropic sea, 

Where laden winds, whose secret none 
Can tell, sweep on unceasingly. 


Grave and searching, with hidden fire, 
My black-eyed boy kneels like a priest ; 
I know that, looking where he looks, 
We shall see the “Star in the East.” 


No name as yet my baby has, 
Her rosy hands are just uncurled ; 
But with wet eyes we kiss her cheeks, 
And thank God for our sweet “new world.’ 


Sail east, sail west, dear wanderer! 

God cares for you and cares for me; 
He knows for which of us ’twas best 

To stay with children round her knee! 
STEAMSHIP eaay Noy. 12, 1868. 
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THE FIRST THEFT AND THE LAST. 


{From the Argosy.) 

Whoever has seen the tragedy of “Romeo 
and Juliet,” well mounted and presented on 
the stage, has had the opportunity of a divine 
pleasure. I have always wondered what the 
play would be when exalted by the touch of 
music, with singing melodies evolving from 
that under-current of great harmonies on 
which the action should flow along—as if a god 
who had moved among us, mortal, suddenly 
assumed his deific shape. Yes, as it is, or 
ought to be—when the orchestra breathes a 
festive strain, and Juliet, in southern beauty 
and passion, sheds a light upon the stage as 
she moves along her stately dance, with Romeo 
standing sentinel upon her grace, and the 
nurse hovering round her, like a bee around a 
blossom—when the night garden glitters with 
dew in all its great shrubs and thickets, the 
fountain showers its spray, the vases overflow 
with heavy flowers, and aslow moon casts its 
silver upon the lovers, meeting and parting 
there—it needs no other enchantment than its 
own. 





It was in turning over all these chances of | 


good or bad, in this, my choicest play, that I 
doubted one night, at the door of a certain the- 
ater, whether to go in or not. 


that I should have hesitated that one night of | 
all nights, for it decided my whole lot in life. | 


I went in, as it were, on a toss-up; and yet, so 
much are we the puppets of destiny, that what 
seemed to me then the merest trifle of chance 
must have been in reality an event as fixed as 
fate; for it was there that I met Jaqueline 
de Rochejaquelein. 

The play was superb. But, in spite of that 
fact, my eyes were continually attracted to- 
ward two of the audience. In the pit sat an 
old soldier stiff and stately, with a gray mous- 
tache, and some foreign orders worn over his 
threadbare coat. By his side was a young, 
slight girl, whose intent countenance reflected 
all the changes of the play. The red lips quiv- 
ered, the roses on the cheeks went and came; 
now a laugh displayed pearls of teeth and a 
hundred dimples; now in the large, dark eyes 
tears gathered and hung on long, backward- 
bent lashes, ready to fall. . This lovely little 
being was absorbed in the play so much, with 
all her heart and soul, that more eyes than 
mine forgot to watch the shifting acts in watch- 
ing her. She leaned forward forgetfully, her 
chin resting upon her hand, and, in so doing, 
revealed what seemed rather incongruous with 
her otherwise plain attire—a bracelet, which 
must have been a costly and antique heirloom. 

It was apparently a chain of Genoese beads, 


Singular it was | 
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| long enough to encircle the nee wrist ete | ed, “and cohen no one seated near who ous! 


' and hang loosely in a great loop the third time; be considered suspicious.” 
each bead being a filigrane miracle of spun | charming color varying on her cheek, as it | 
zold, a hollow globe, so fine, so delicately | shifted to and fro, in a way to drive the gazer Jaqueline proudly. “If I did not, we should 


All this with the 


' wrought, that it seemed a mere bubble of light; | distracted. 
and each one—as I had the opportunity to ob- | 


serve on getting it into my own hands later— | 


the fantastic simulation of some flower’s corol- 
| la, with all its petals springing open to the sun, 

or folded over to hide and hold the honey of 
| its heart. I had once seen a necklace of the 
| same miraculous beauty on the neck of one of 
| our well-known singers. 
' Nobody knew anything about these two, 
ask as I would. It seemed impossible to find 
any means of making their acquaintance. To 
all disbelievers in love at first sight, I am a liv- 
| ing contradiction, for I declare that I loved 
that girl passionately from the moment I saw 
her. Such instances have been known in the 
world. How could I get acquainted with her? 
That was the question. Todo so I was fully 

resolved. 

I forgot all about the closing tableaux. 
| Leaving my place, I went where they must | 
| necessarily pass me in coming out. She was | 
| leaning on the old soldier’s arm, and her face | 
| was close tome. The throng around pushed. | 
| My foot stepped on the hem of her dress, draw- | 


ing her back a little, and she put down her | it. 


hand to release the skirt. 
the bracelet fell nearly over the glove; I | 
| touched it adroitly, and it slipped off and was 





} 





| 


“Sir,” I said, “Mademoiselle Rochejaqueleia | 
is not to be blamed, although, as I am the 
lucky finder, the alternative leaves me in the | 
unpleasant predicament of your ‘adroit thief.’ 
Tam fortunate in that the accident has afforded 
me the occasion of meeting with General de 
Rochejaquelein, of whose valor and distin- 


| guished actions I have heard so much. We 


have some friends in common, permit me to 
say: Madame Roselius and Judge Wontner 
are, I believe, both known to you. I am hap- 
py to be able to restore the bracelet, Mademoi- 
selle.”’ 

But I held the beautiful chain still. If I 
passed it to the General I should lose the 
warm touch of those little hands—the glance 
of those grateful eyes; but if, ignoring the su- 
perior authority of the General, I gave it to 
his daughter, I ran the risk of offending him. 
So the General had the bracelet; and Jaque- 
| line went on with her work. 

I felt, even at that early period, that I 
could serve for her as long as the Patriarch 
Jacob served for Rachel—if I might be let do 
The General invited me to a seat. My 


The loose coils of | notice of his valor had gratified him, and 


brought the blood to a cheek as brown and as 
wrinkled as a winter pear. My mention of 


hidden in my hand; she passed on uncon- | the two mutual friends we possessed in this 


| scious of the loss. 
I am not a thief, but a gentleman of posi- 
' tion; though, so far, appearances are certain- 
ly against me. They must have found out the 


| loss and advertised it at once; for the next | 


| morning there it was in black and white. 
Tearing open the paper with some trepida- 
| tion, lest I should have done the work too 
| well and have a real theft on my hands, I saw 
| the announcement. After all, who would 
' lose an object like that, and not seek to regain 
‘it? The finder of the bracelet was to apply 
at No. 7 Vanley place, and would be hand- 
| somely rewarded. Lintended to be handsome- 
| ly rewarded. 
| I went at mid-day—having improved the 
| forenoon by a vigorous investigation of the 
history of the inmates of Vanley place, num- 
| ber seven, and found that the principal resi- 
| dent was the General de Rochejaquelein, a 
| soldier of the ancient regime, who had crossed 
the water under the heavy hand of the Em- 
| peror’s displeasure. He had dropped the aris- 
tocratic “de” the more thoroughly to assimi- 
| late himself to his poor condition, and live in 
| | obscurity with his daughter on the remnant 
i- a wrecked fortune. 
A French maid came to the door—probably 

, one who had accompanied them to their ban- 
'ishment. She took my card and began to 
speak familiarly ‘in her broken English of 
Mademoiselle’s loss at the theater the previ- 
ous evening. It was so seldom Mademoiselle, 
pauvre cherie, had the chance of the least diver- 
tisement—and for it to have been marred by 
this mishap was sad to pity. Saying all this, 
she threw open a door of a sitting-room, and 
addressed the General in their own tongue. 


of Mademoiselle Jaqueline.” 

Mademoiselle Jaqueline sat before the fire, 
embroidering a wonderful piece of lace—I be- 
came well acquainted with that kind of work 
by-and-by. The General—it was the same 
old stately man—put down a newspaper to 
take mycard. The young lady looked up with 
a heightened color and expectant face, rising 
as she did so, and returning my bow with a 
sweeping old-fashioned courtesy that was as 
irresistible as it was demure. Not to neglect 
my opportunities, I first made an opening for 
conversation by requiring a description of the 
| lost bauble, in order to identify it. 
| “Mademoiselle Rochejaquelein,” said the 





| stiff old General, rising also, but with as much 
| of a bow as the obelisk could have given, and 
| using very tolerable English, “is the more anx- 
| ious to regain her bracelet, as it was an heir- 
loom—an heirloom.” 

“That is,” said a voice musical as running 
water, “it was left to me by—my mother. 
She used to wear it.” 

There was already a certain free friendli- 
ness in her words, although her manner was 
polished and distant, as if she could tell to me 
the little fact she would have kept from an- 
other. I have fancied since then that, all un- 
consciously, she recognized the affinity that 
existed between us, and would kave chosen 
words more reserved had the finder been any- 
body but myself. 

“May I ask you to describe this article?” I 
said again. 

“A chain of graduated filigrane beads, sir— 
gold, of course,” struck in the General with 
military precision. “Quite unique in beauty 
and in rarity. It was wound three times 
round the wrist. Either the finder must be 
an adroit thief—ahem!—I beg you ten thou- 
sand pardons, Monsieur—ten thousand par- 
dons!” 

“Do not be concerned, sir. Pray proceed.” 

“I would say, then, that Mademoiselle Roch- 
ejaquelein is—” 

“Very careless, papa,” she said sweetly. “I 
confess that I do not remember its slipping 
over my hand. I was so—so ententee with 
the play. I remember turning, too,” she add- 
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great city, whose acquaintanceship with him- 
self and me I had discovered that morning, 
and the name on the card I had tendered, 
stamped me, in position at least,as one not 
unworthy of his friendship. Meanwhile I had 
done them a service; I must have a glass of 
wine and a cracker with him. The old do- 
mestic, whom they called Moisette, served it 
with the deference she would have paid to a 
marquis. I must do them the honor of call- 
ing again, the General said; and he would be 
proud to wait upon me at my house. 

He did wait upon me—I did call—and this 
happened again and again; but too often with- 
out my seeing Jaqueline. Sometimes the 
pretty girl would peep in and vanish, or she 
would enter to serve her father and myself 
with the glass of wine and cracker, and then 
disappear altogether. The time passed. I 
grew more intimate at the house, she less shy. 

Sitting there one day with the General, her 
lace-work frames standing near, wanting its 
mistress, I took the opportunity of scanning 
the exquisite embroidery of leaf and vine and 
blossom, run to riot in their white wilderness 
there, and as I moved my hand with seeming 
carelessness, of setting a half-dozen stitches 
backward. , 

“Prenez garde!” said this practical old fel- 
low; “you will do a mischief!” and then he 
plunged back again into the advance of his 
column, which he had been detailing. 

I called the next morning to leave a book 
that the General had desired to borrow. Mad- 
emoiselle Jaqueline was alone in the room 
when I was announced by the old domestic, 
who assured me that the General would de- 
scend in an “at once.” Moisette always treat- 


“Monsieur arrives concerning the bracelet | oq me in a friendly manner, as if possibly I 


| might aspire to an equality with herself, but as 
if neither I nor any other of my countrymen 
could ever meet her master and mistress on a 
footing. It isa way and a belief that she has 


to this day. 
Mademoiselle Jaqueline’s greeting had all 


its national formality and immediately after I 
returned it, she resumed her work in silence. 
Then I saw her lips slowly begin to quiver, 
ever so little, the corners of her mouth to 
bury themselves in dimples, the pearls to 
gleam, and finally she broke out in a merry 
peal of laughter, like the light-hearted, sweet 
child she was. 

“Why did you make such a mischief in my 
work?” she said. “Why did you snarl my 
thread, and pucker my net, and spoil my rose ?” 

“Perhaps because that, instead of making 
your escape this morning, you might be 
obliged to stay and ask me why, Mademoiselle 
Jaqueline,” was my bold answer. 

Mademoiselle drew in, as if resenting it. 
The dimples went away—the mouth grew 


grave. 

“I must tell you, Monsieur, that you are not 
to touch my work,” she said. Then, after a 
littie silence, in which one blush had chased 
another across her cheek, she went on in a 
lower tone. “I—Monsieur—I sell it.” 

I don’t say the avowal did not give me a 
shock. I certainly had wondered at the con- 
stant, unwearied weaving of that beautiful 
embroidery; but I had never thought of this. 
Ideas whirled through my mind. I was rich; 
could I not—bah! it would never have done. 
All to do now was not to let her see my sur- 
prise. 

**And receive fabulous sums for it, I dare 
say, Mademoiselle,” was my careless remark. 
“I have a small cousin at home who sells her 
water-color drawings.” 

It was to put her at her ease. But she be- 
lieved me—French ideas are so different from 
ours, 

“And your—small cousin—Monsieur, is she 
obliged to do so?” 

“She prefers it. She says it is more pleas- 

re to be a honey-bee than a drone, and has 
some grand financial talk about every produ- 





| 





cer, little or large, adding to the wealth of the 
country.” 
“I add to the wealth of my father,’’ said 


| want much. We are poor. Your—small 
cousin—Monsieur, lives at home with you, 
| you said ?”” 

“Yes, she helps to keep my house. She is a 
| good little soul—one of the salt of the earth. 
Shall I bring her to see you? You seem to 
have so few friends.” 

“Few?” she repeated resentfully. “But I 
have sufficient; I have good friends. She 
must paint well, Monsieur ?” 

“Who? mysmall cousin? Finely—autumn- 
leaves or hollywood. I have a portfolio of her 
sketches—delicate, fanciful things, full of real 
genius. I should have pleasure in showing 
them to you.” 

“Thanks, Monsieur; I do not care for such 
things.” | 

Now what had put her out? Was it the | 
“small cousin’? I suppose I ought to have 
said that the mother, an invalid, was with 
me, too, and that both were soon going, 
through the small cousin’s marriage, to anoth- 
er home. 

“I beg your pardon, Monsieur—I would not 
seem ungracious. If you will bring the 
sketches, my father and I will be pleased to 
see them.” 

“No,” I said laughing, “I shall not trouble 
you with them. But, instead, Mademoiselle 
Jaqueline, what do you say to the opera to- 
night? Icame to offer you places,” 

She held her breath. A strange look of de- 
light passed over her face; and in the same 
moment her father entered. “General, can I 
persuade you and Mademoiselle to accept 
seats at the opera to-night with me?” 

The General, who had once been in the 
habit of conferring—not receiving—benefits, 
drew himself up a few inches, then hesitated, 
and glanced at his daughter’s shining, eager 
face. 

“She is but a child,” said he, with a wave of 
his hand. 
ure,” 

What a picture she was, to be sure, as she 
stepped into the flare of the gaslight from the 
door to the carriage that night! The corner 
of her shawl was flung on her head. A piece 
of her own work it was; but, nevertheless, 
lace that all the rustling dames who swept to 
their places might have envied, as it lay on 
her shoulders and on the darkness of her hair 
like hoar-frost. 

It was an old opera, doubtless familiar to 
both the father and the daughter in the by- 
gone days of their own land; for, as its melo- 
dies renewed themselves now and again, a 
look of fond intelligence passed between them. 
Her face rippled with smiles—her little fan 
kept the measure—she was radiant with satis- 
faction—and I saw the old General himself 
winking and blinking hard, that no one might 
fancy he had a tear in his eye. 


“Oh!” she cried, as we separated that 
night, “how happy you have made me! It 
was like reading a sweet old story over again. 
It was returning from exile—it was being 
back in France!’ 

We grew to be familiar friends. When I 
went to Vanley place, Jaqueline would remain 
at work in the room, now taking a trifling 
part in conversation—now keeping her peace 
altogether. I carried her, one day, a basket 
of Frontignac grapes, full of the sunshine of 
France, as I told her; on another day, bunch- 
es of violets; sometimes a handful of fresh, 
fair roses. She was a freakish little thing, 
with all her pretty moods; to-day full of 
thanks—to-morrow, scarcely vouchsafing a 
syllable. I began to fancy that she had some 
unpleasant suspicion concerning me. I left 
her at last to herself, to try the effect of a 
different treatment. One could but be inter- 
ested, too, in the courteous old exile himself, 
so full at once of pride and humility. I ven- 
tured, after some consideration, to propose my- 
self to him as a pupil, that I might obtain 
the facility of conversation in French which 
neither books nor common teachers can give. 
He accepted my proposal smilingly, having 
taken great pains, he said, to perfect himself 
and his daughter in English, with a view to 
this same purpose, but never having been 
able to bring his courage to the point of beg- 
ging for pupils. I was theless astonished at 
his alacrity, when he absolutely refused to re- 
ceive a penny for his lessons, declaring that I 
already knew all he could impart to me; and 
this he held to. Was I not their good friend ? 
he said. 

Now, when I abandoned Mademoiselle Ja- 
queline to her own devices, paying court to her 
father, my little lady became unbroken ice. 
I cannot say that I disliked the symptom. 
It melted ever so slightly, though, one morn- 
ing, when I had incidentally mentioned to 
the General that I should that evening be at 
the house of Madame Roselius, who gave a 
grand ball in honor of her son’s marriage. 

“We have the cards also,” said the General, 
with the least perceptible air in the world. 

“And will go, of course?” I said. 

“No, I think the word is otherwise,” said 
he, smiling in Jaqueline’s direction. “You 
have been made acquainted, Monsieur, with 
much of our affairs. My little witch there— 


“Monsieur, with the greatest pleas- | 


refuses to meet those grand ladies who wear 
her handiwork, and will not go.” 

“Pardon me, General, that deprives you 
both of a pleasure. This entertainment of 
Madame Roselius is to be charming as fairy- 
land. People are going wild for invitations. 
My small cousin at home can talk of nothing 
else, Mademoiselle Jaqueline.” 

“She will go, then—your small cousin ?” 

“If she had to adopt the stratagems of Cin- 
derella to arrive there!” 

“Tam not of her world,” said little Jaque- 
line, with something like a sigh, and working 
out a thorn upon her vine, which was not in 
the pattern. 

It was to me a sufficiently stupid evening 
that with Madame Roselius, notwithstanding 
the novelty and beauty of the scene. The 
house seemed to have been turned into a vast 
grotto or garland of flowers. The walls had 
festoons of roses; panels were entwined with 
scarlet pomegranates and creamy aloes; 
tables and mantel-pieces were mats of blos- 
soms; balusters and cornices were imbedded 
in moss; great exotic shrubs, distilling odors, 
made avenues and dim recesses very sweet; 
and in place of doors there were swinging 
curtains of buds and vines. The scene was 
lighted by a soft, lambent radiance that seem- 
ed to pour from the hearts of the great lilies 
and warmer flowers that draped the chande- 
liers and suffused them with their own tints 
of deepest blue, of vivid crimson, of chang- 
ing pinks; here was one of snow-white luster, 
and there one of the purest gold. From its 
concealed place among the flowers, faint, 
distant music perpetually floated down, now 
and then bursting out in a sweet, bewildering 
cadence of harp-strings that took the breath 
away with pleasure—the breath whose air 
was only living fragrance. Chatterton was 
playing that night. In all the splendor and 
charm of the place—as room opened into 
room, lovely faces flitted by, soft voices mur. 
mured—I missed one face, one voice among 
them; and the revel, for me, lost its meaning. 

The band for the dancing commenced. 
Late in the evening a well-known touch was 
laid upon my arm-—my cousin’s. “Now it is 
my turn,” she said. “There are but two 
waltzes before supper, except the German, 
and that I dance with—you know whom!” 

I took her; and we began to whirl round in 
the wake of many,.when, happening to raise 
my eyes to the doorway, a sight there sent 
them spinning. It was the General Rocheja- 
quelein in his grand uniform, with its stars 
and decorations, with Jaqueline on his arm. 
She wore white, without ornament—not so 
much asa sprig of myrtle. The carnation, 
though, was on her cheek—the light of jewels 
in her eyes. She stood there like a little 
flame; a magnificent flower-spirit, with the 
blossoms of the doorway’s arch hanging round 
her head. <A wrathful little spirit, though, 
be it said, as she surveyed me. 

Be you very sure that I seated my smatl 
cousin quickly, and had Jaqueline on my arm. 

“She is very easy with you! ‘It’s my turn 


now,’ I heard her say.” 
“And now it is yours,” I whispered. 


The waltz was divine. It was as if the hid- 
den orchestra had kept their best till then— 
full of the pathos that all dance music has 
when meant to be joyous—full, too, of deli- 
cious involutions, winding in and out till its 
ravishing tune seemed to fill the very core of 
the heart. My arm was round Jaqueline, my 
head was bent toward her, I felt her breath, 
her heart; we swayed to the same music; it 
quickened and whirled us at its will; we were 
in another world—a wild, and sweet, and 
passionate world—and I’m sure I did not want 
to come back to this one. Suddenly, with an 
imperious movement, she stood still. 

“That will do, Monsieur,’ she said. 
“Thanks—I trouble you no more.” And be- 
fore I had recovered my bewildered vexation, 
Jaqueline and her father were both gone. 

When I saw Jaqueline the next time, it 
was at her own house. She barely raised her 
eyes at my entrance. She did not speak; 
she sat there, drawing her needle in and out 
—a pattern of propriety. I looked a dozen 
times to assure myself that this was the dam- 


sel of that night of flowers—that I had whis- 


pered sweet words to her—that I had held her 
in my arms. It was impossible to believe it! 

A score of these little seenes—these oscilla- 
tions and vibrations; to-day a sunbeam—to- 
morrow an icicle—when, one afternoon, just 
as I was concluding a brief visit, the General 
was summoned to the door below. I stood, 
looking from the window a moment—not lik- 
ing to go down just then, yet exchanging no 
word with Mademoiselle—when a pleasant 
little murmur struck my ear; Jaqueline was 
singing to herself, as if there were not another 
soul in the room, and though half under her 
breath, yet with a voice as rich as that of a 
June thrush. It was only an air from the 
opera that we had heard together. I turned; 
and going down the room, stayed before the 
embroidery frame. 

“Tell me, Mademoiselle, what it is I have 
done to offend you.” 

She looked up for a moment, intending to be 
severe and dignified. But it would not do. 
The lips pursed and quivered, and there came 
the old peal of laughter. 

“The small cousin marries next month,’’ I 





Mademoiselle Rochejaquelein I should say— 


whispered. 
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There came a blush like a crimson rose.| It has longsince passed the stage of ridicule | 


The head bent low over the embroidery, and 
—the General came back again. 

Some days went on. Mademoiselle’s moods 
were variable as the weather. My constitu- 
tion would not stand it longer, and I deter- 
mined to put my fate to the test. 

She still sat behind her lace frame like a fix- 
ture, tracing as exquisitely as a winter's night 
traces on the pane her pattern of fern leaves 
and roses there. The General had gone out 
this day, and Icame in. I had been greeted 
with an inclination of the head, a simple sen- 
tence, and then silence. I went tothe rug and 
warmed myself beside the fire. She sat offon 
the other side, one step away. But the inclina- 
tion of her head had given a finishing stroke to 
the hair that loosened as she bent over her work. 


Down it all came, falling around her like a | 


nun’s veil. She lifted her two little hands to 
part it from the face, over which a flush was 
streaming like an aurora; and I stood before 
her. 

“How long do you imagine I shall put up 
with this, Mademoiselle Jaqueline? Do you 
suppose I can live under a sky so variable—this 
hour June; the next January? Henceforth 
it is to be all summer—do you hear? I put 
this seal upon it!’ And bending across the 
frame, I kissed her red, warm mouth. 


She grew as white as she had been rosy. 


Her head fell forward. I thought she was 
about to faint, and dashed the frame aside to 
take her in my arms. But she only hid the 
white face there, sobbing out: “Forgive me,O 
Monsieur—forgive! I had thought for so long 
that—it was the—small cousin.” 

“But I told youit was not. She married 
the husband of her choice. She is like my sis- 
ter.” 

No reply. Only the face hidden from me. 

“You are a goose, Jaqueline.” And the 
sweet face was got to at last. 

“Monsieur,”’ said the General, when it was 
ali explained to him, after he had entered to 
find us side by side in the ruddy glow of the 
evening fire, “I had once the idea that it was 
you yourself, after all, who stole my daughter’s 
bracelet.” 

“Well, sir!—and now? 

“And now you have stolen her heart.” 


Gorrespondence. 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 


Iowa Ciry, Feb. 3, 1871. 

Dean JouRNAL:—+s I have perused your 
bright pages from week to week, abounding in 
so many stubborn arguments in favor of jus- 
tice, and so many noble appeals to the hearts 
of your readers to stand up bravely and toil for 
the cause of right, I have felt sorry to see, and 
wondered why it was, that not one of the 
thousands of female suffrage advocates in this 
State sends you a word of information in re- 
gard to the feelings of the people upon this 
important question, or the progress the cause 
is making. Under these circumstances I have 
ventured to send you a few words; and if you 
consider them worthy to appear in your col- 
umns I shall feel doubly repaid for my trouble, 
because my whole sympathy is in favor of the 
cause for which you labor, and I have great 
hope for its final and speedy success. The 
question, no doubt, will soon be settled one 
way or the other in this State by the popular 
voice of the people. (When I say “people,” I 
mean men, for women are not yet considered 
people!) You are undoubtedly aware that 
our Legislature a year ago passed a bill sub- 
mitting it to a vote of the citizens at the elec- 
tion to be heldin 1872, providing the next Leg- 
islature, which convenes next winter, concurs 
in the action of the last, and no one doubts 
that it will, and certainly no one should have 
a desire that it would do otherwise; for its bit- 
terest opponents cannot, with the least sem- 
blance of justice, refuse to let it go before such 
a tribunal. Its supporters here have the most 
sanguine hopes of its triumph. Iowa, I am 
proud to believe, is one of the foremost and 
most willing States in the Union to do justice 
and give equal rights to her people. She was 
one of the two first that struck the word 
“white” from their Constitutions, and I believe 
she will be one of the first to remove all legal 
and political disabilities on account of sex—an 
action based upon the same grand principles 
of human equality as the former. The ques- 
tion needs only to be properly agitated, and I 
wish every person who is willing to consider 
the question at all (and all must consider it), 
whether he or she be in favor of, or opposed 
to it, could read the JoURNAL; for it certainly 
argues in the proper way—the way that will be 
best received by the people in this State if not 
by those in New York. They have not, upon 
the whole, much sympathy with those advo- 
cates who talk of revolutionizing the domestic 
and marriage relations—who talk “free love” 
and “free divorce.” Those are regarded as 1s- 
sues which have no practical bearing upon the 
main question, and, like water, will in due 
time find their level after the important issue 
(suffrage) has been properly decided. The in- 

















herent and abstract right to exercise the bal- | 


lot is the point to be urged and pressed upon 
the attention of the people, and when they are 
convinced that it is just they will withhold it 
no longer. 





| here by sensible people, and is being candidly 
considered in the true light of justice. If it be 
right that the women of our country should be 
| allowed the elective franchise there is no rea- 
| son why the privilege should not be granted. 
| It can be nothing but sheer nonsense to raise 
a thousand and one objections after the right 
is granted, as many do, because of the appre- 
hension that evil will result from it—that it 
will create domestic infelicity, unsex our moth- 
| ers, our daughters, and our sisters, and ruin 
| many, many of our happy homes. Who ever 
| knew of wrong growing out of right? It has 
| been declared by Him who governs all things 
| that “a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit.” 
| This is the way that the sensible people of 
Iowa—and they are legion—look at the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage. It finds a hearty 
| support in many of the leading political and 
legal minds in the State. Many of the ablest 
journals advocate it, among which are the 
State Press (Democratic) of this city, and the 
State Register (Republican), of Des Moines, the 
leading ones of their respective parties; while 
many of those that oppose it are uninfluential 
sheets that do not hesitate to stoop to vulgar 
ridicule upon any question, especially those of 
an elevating character. Of these we have a 
striking example in the Tribune of this city. 
The recent vote of our representatives in Con- 
gress upon this question, if we can regard them 
as representing the will of the people, and I 
believe we can, is also a significaut omen as to 
its results at the coming election here—four 
out of the six, or two-thirds, voting in favor of 
it. They no doubt were governed more or less 
by their own convictions, but at the same 
time they certainly regarded what they sup- 
posed to be the feelings of their constituents 
in regard to it; and the question has been ag- 
itated so long that they are not likely to be 
wrong in their judgment. Thus does the mil- 
lennium of women, who have so long been en- 
slaved, and whose rights have been so long dis- 
regarded, seem to dawn in this State. 

But lest i may neversend you another word 
of greeting, let me ask you, who are devoting 
your time to this noble cause, not to forget 
Iowa. We should not neglect the work or 
| relax our efforts because the prospect of a 
glorious triumph is so favorable; but should 
be encouraged to make greater exertions and 
make the victory more complete. We have 
had two lectures during the present win- 
ter treating of Woman Suffrage—the first by 
Lucy Stone, which was able, well received, 
and which made many converts to the cause. 
Great good would result if she would canvass 
the entire State before the vote is taken, and 
I, with many others, earnestly hope she will, 
The other was recently delivered by the Rev. 
Miss Augusta Chapin, pastor of the Universal- 
ist church at this place. Her subject was, 
“The Woman of the Future,” and was treated 
in her clear, logical and able manner. How- 
ever correct or incorrect her religious views, 
Miss Chapin has few equals as a pastor. Her 
sermons are reasonable, logical aud unusually 
able; her language plain, simple and elegant; 
and, with a clear and musical voice, a distinct 
articulation, resembling Miss Dickinson very 
much, a modest but easy manner, her delivery 
is fluent, earnest and eloquent. She is in her 
proper “sphere,” and no doubt will do a great 
deal of good for morality, religion, woman, and 
the world at large. W. A. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Corston, SALForD, SOMERSET, ENG. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—I gleaned the following 
from one of our papers, so send it to you:— 

At a meeting of the Victoria Discussion So- 
ciety last evening, Dr. Brewer, M. P., in the 
chair, Mr. J. Hoskins, B. A., read a paper on 
“Female Education,” which condemned the 
superficial character of modern female educa- 
tion, and the general inefficiency of those who 
professed to teach girls. Miss Faithfull argued 
that there was no arbitrary standard up to 
which women must come or at which they 
should stop. Ifthe promoters of female edu- 
cation would only shelve the fruitless dissen- 
sions in which so many of them indulged, and 
consent to let men and women follow their 
own nature freely, all would develop their own 
congenial excellence, and the self-adjusting 
balance of humanity would really not be dis- 
turbed. Amongst the other speakers was a 
lady from Prussia, who explained the supe- 
rior female educational — of that country. 
The Rev. L. Bevan, LL.D., Dr. Wild, and Dr. 
Drysdale, also addressed the meeti::g. Dr. 
Brewer suggested that we were altogether 
onoenine the advantages of the married con- 
dition, and the result was far too little pru- 
dence and a especially among the 
poorer classes, The Hon. member argued that 
one of the great things to teach girls was self- 
reliance. 

The last thing out is that “a French lady” 
has written a letter to the Times, in which she 
deprecates the ignorance of English women 
in general, on the subject of household work, 
and cooking. This has of course inflamed all 
the newspapers into writing fiery articles on 
the same subject, and in addition, people are 
very glad to say that it is of no use paying so 
much attention to the higher branches of edu- 
cation while this is neglected. But these 
criticizers forget that it is not the best educated 
women who are the most ignorant in house- 
hold affairs, but the “girls of the period,” and 
soon. I certainly think that every girl could 
be taught the elements of housekeeping and 
cookery at home without neglecting any other 
branch of education. It is all nonsense to 








| enough amongst men as to what women shall 


suppose that looking after an ordinary house- | 
hold takes up the whole day; and those who 
have households so large that they do require | 
constant supervision can and do keep a house- 
keeper, or some one else qualified to take upon | 
themselves the hard work. There is an asso- | 
ciation which is being set on foot just now for 
the better education of women in this respect 
—viz:— 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE FORMATION 

OF INDUSTRIAL HOMES. 

All work is more or less skilled; to be right- 
ly performed it necessitates systematic train- 
ing, and without definite instruction even 
household and domestic duties cannot be well 
executed. Every one is complaining of the 
dearth of good servants, and of the ignorance 
and unthriftiness of women in general, but 
few have as yet attempted to find any remedy | 
for so deplorable a state of things. Here and | 
there an industrial home has been started, | 
but no adequate effort to grapple with so vast | 
an evil has yet been made. 

After careful inquiry as to the best method of 
meeting this ever increasing evil, an Association 
has been formed to inquire into the condition of 
every town and district throughout the king- 
dom, and as the value of existing well-man- 
aged institutions has been sufliciently proved, 
the Association will endeavor to rouse local 
authorities to provide the necessary training 
for each county. Large towns would require 
more than one establishment; four or six rural 
parishes might unite for the common good of 
all, and a Central Home for each county, af- 
fording instruction in dairy-work and similar 
employments, would be very useful, combined 
with the more ordinary departments of a ser- 
vant’s work, such as cooking, baking, washing, 
“getting up” fine linen, cutting out and mak- 
ing dresses, etc. 

Such institutions should in the end be made 
self-supporting, and people requiring good ser- 
vants would gladly apply for them in such 
quarters, but funds will be required for the Par- 
ent Association while engaged in the work of 
agitation and establishment, and the hearty 
and liberal support of all who are alive to the 
necessity of so great an undertaking is not 
only urgently needed but confidently expected. 

The Association also intends to promote 
popular lectures for ladies in connection with 
these institutions, on the chemistry of food, 
laws of health, and all household and sanitary 
matters; a series will be commenced in Lon- 
don as soon as the Association is in working 
order, respecting which further particulars 
will be sent to subscribers when coinplete. A 
series will be specially addressed to working- 
women, 

Donations and Subscriptions will be received 
by the Secretary, Miss Pattison, at the Victo- | 
ria Press, Princess street, Hanover square, W. 
10s. 6d. annually from January to January | 
will constitute membership. 

A Special Donation Fund is also requested 
for the establishment of a Central Industrial 
Home in London, and a scheme will be de- 
vised for the granting of certificates to all ser- 
vants trained in Institutions in connection 
with the National Association fur the promo- 
tion of industrial homes. 

A list of the patrons and subscribers will 
be shortly issued when more complete; at pres- 
ent (until the scale of operations can be deter- 
mined on by the amount subscribed) the basis 
of the plan will doubtless suffice to recom- 
mend it to those likely to interest themselves 
in such work, and it is very desirable to avoid 
unnecessary expenditure in printing and ev- 
ery other particular. 

Special Donations will be received for the 
Lecture Fund. EMILY FAITHFULL. 

(Ion. Director.) 

This is a movement in which I am quite 
sure every sensible person will take an inter- 
est, and it ought to be well supported. I also 
quote the following from the Daily News :— 

“Miss Faithfull has just returned from a 
fortnight’s lecturing tour in Scotland, during 
which she has — at the leading institu- 
tions from Dumfries to Aberdeen. In several 
places no woman had ever been invited to 
speak before; but everywhere the reception 
Miss Faithfull received was enthusiastic. She 
also gave two lectures at the Philosophical 
Institution at Newcastle-on-Tyne.,”’ 


While Miss Faithfull was in Scotland she ex- 
perienced some of the coldest weather ever 
known thereabouts, and she declares she shall 
never forget her trip on that account. In proof 
of how great the frost has been for England, 
the river Avon has been frozen over, and there 
has been skating upon it, which, as the West of 
England is supposed to be warm, is wonderful. 
Of course you Americans don’t think anything 
ofthat! — 

Five of the Hitchin lady students who en- 
tertained, or whose instructors entertained 
for them, the modest ambition of proving their 
competency to pass the ordinary Cambridge 
University examinations, have been examined 
by the Cambridge examiners for the ‘‘Little- 
go,” and the report shows that four out of the 
five attained the standard required for a first- 
class, and the fifth that necessary for a second 
class. Two of the five were examined in the 
additional subjects and approved. The classi- 
cal examiners spoke very highly of the classi- 
cal work of all the students. The Lady Col- 
lege at Hitchin entered on its second year last 
October, when, as also in the month of June, 
students wishing to enter it can be examined 
in London for entrance. Scholarships are of- 
fered for competition in connection with the 
next entrance examination in June, 1871. 
From what has already been done I imagine 
that any girl who enters the college and mas- 
ters its studies has a good chance of receiving 
a certificate at least equal to a Cambridge de- 
gree—and even if they are not daunted by 
such a report, of going out as wranglers when 
they leave! 

It is to be hoped that they will not wrangle 
over anything else but the legitimate thing! 
Iam sure there is more wrangling than 











or shall not do. 
A very influentially-signed memorial from | 


“Heads of houses, professors, tutors, lecturers, ' 
and fellows of colleges, in the University of 

Cambridge,” has just been sent to the Lord 

President of the Committee of Privy Council | 
on Education. The memorial prays that wo- 

men may be appointed to the office of inspec- | 
tor of schools, and points out some of their. | 
qualifications for that responsible office. The | 
memorial is signed by 72 resident graduates, 
all of whom are fellows of colleges, or hold | 
college or university offices in the University | 
of Cambridge. Among those who sign are | 
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HERALD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
‘LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


the Vice-Chancellor and five other heads of | the Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


houses, including the masters of Trinity and 
St. John’s; nine university professors, the 
senior tutors of every college, with three ex- 
ceptions; all the tutors, assistant tutors, and 
lecturers of Trinity College, with two excep- 
tions; and of the remainder all except eight 
are officially engaged in teaching in the col- 
leges or university. 

Cambridge seems to be always first in the 


field in the interests of woman, although Ox- | 


ford at length has also established local ex- 
aminations for girls. We are trying to estab- 
lish a grammar school for girls in Bath. The 
trustees of the boys’ grammar school there 
some time ago refused to allow the Endow- 
ment Act to be extended to girls, so one of 
our influential Bath ladies has undertaken to 
move matters for the establishment of a girls’ 
grammar school all to themselves! This is 
what we women are obliged to do, since the 
generality of men will not combine with us. 
It would be so much better if there were not 
so much antagonism made between the sexes 
in this way, and it is not we who are the 
cause of it, but the men themselves, in thus 
refusing to associate the joint education of 
the two sexes, and in refusing to work with 
women in other branches of trades and pro- 
fessions. The Saturday Review still contin- 
ues its tirades against women, but luckily very 
few people pin their faith exactly upon what 
that weekly periodical says, though unfortu- 
nately many people have ideas that they 
should not upon the question of what is, and 
what is not, woman’s sphere. It seems to me 
that the latter is very debatable ground! 
Yours truly, 
ALICE BELL LE Geyrt. 





HUMOROUS. 

A California professor is writing essays “on 
the fly’s nose.” A very ticklish place to write 
essays, we should say, though perhaps he 
noes it. 

A finished coquette at a fashionable ball 
asked a gentleman near her if he could flirt a 
fan, which she had in her hand. “No, mad- 
am,” he replied, “but I can fan a flirt.’ 

A beggar who asked for a coat at a clergy- 
man’s house in Meriden County, Ohio, handed 
back one slightly worn which was offered him, 
saying: “Madam, I want a coat that I should 
not be ashamed to wear in the day-time.” 

That was a rude doctor who advised his fe- 
male patient, after feeling her pulse, that she 
only needed rest. “But look at my tongue, 
doctor,” which he did, remarking, “That needs 
rest, too.” He lost that patient. 

A candidate for medical honors, having 
thrown himself into a fever from his incapaci- 
ty to answer questions, was asked, “How 
would you sweat a person for the rheuma- 
tism?” “I wouid send him here to be exam- 
ined.” : 

A Buffalo woman rushes into poetry to tell 
that she has buried her love “on the stormy 
strand of the deep, dark ocean of mad de- 
spair.”’ The place selected will undoubtedly 
protect it from resurrection by the medical 
students. 

A would-be school-teacher in Alabama re- 
cently replied to a question by one of the 
examiners, “Do you think the world is round 





| or flat?” by saying, “Well, some people think 


one way and some another, and I'll teach 
round or flat, just as the parents please.” 


“Gentlemen of the jury,” said a blundering 
counsel, in suit about a lot of hogs, “there 
were just thirty-six hogs in that drove. 
Please to remember that fact—thirty-six hogs; 
just three times as many as in that jury-box, 
gentlemen.” The counsel didn’t gain his case. 

An attorney, in Mr. Beecher’s company, 
once asked him: “Supposing that the par- 
sons and the devil should litigate a cause, 
which party do you think would gain it?” 
“The devil, no doubt,” replied Mr. Beecher, 
“as he would have all the lawyers on his side.” 


A gentleman sent a lad with a letter to the 
postoffice, and money to pay the postage. 
Having returned with the money, he said: 
“Guess I’ve done the thing slick. I seen a 
good many folks puttin’ letters in the post- 
office through a hole, and so I watched my 
chance and got mine in for nothing.” 


A candidate travelling through one of the 
rural precincts of a certain county, a few days 
since, rode up toa farmhouse, and thus ac- 
costed a tow-headed urchin who was seated 
upon the top of a gate-post: “Bub, where’s 
your pa?” The youngster replied: “Pap’s 
just gone down beyond the cow-shed to dig a 
grave to bury the old dog Towser. The old 
fool killed himself a-barkin’ at candidates for 
sheriff.” 
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Piano Fortes. 
Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid install- 


ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 


. MUSICAL NOVELTY ne 

The remark is frequently made, “I shou a 
Piano-Forte, but my rooms are , and I cannot af- 
ford to buy one.” The uestion is often asked, ‘Why 
cannot a Plano be mate smaller than the ordinary 
‘full-size’ with a corresponding small price, having a 
good tone, action and well-finished case?” 

The above question has been fully answered by 
GUILD, CHURC Coe, mn, who in- 
clude in the manufacture of elegant GRAND AND 
SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, their Popular Parlor 
Favorite—over-strung, full iron frames, good tone and 
action, and 

Thoroughly made in every particular. 

They are not more than two-thirds as | as the 
“fullsize” Plano- Bort, and rs be sold for than 
the who le price 0 08. 

For testimonials, we refer to over SEVEN THOU- 
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United States and elsewhere. ~ 

(ar A large assortment of Stools and Covers con- 
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IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, has 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 
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E. VARNEY, Manager. 
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THE HERESY OF A HEART OF STONE. , It had been cited to her, that many women | together as equal constituent elements in the 
had all the rights they wanted, &c.,&c. There | musical chorus, each contributing, of the 


Deak JouRNAL:—Last Wednesday even- 
ing something of import to your cause trans- 
pired in the little village of Deerfield, Mass. I 
know all about it because I was one of a party 
of nine (including driver) who went from a 
neighboring town—in a spirit of inquiry, and 
in an indescribable vehicle, which, unlike an 
omnibus, could not have held one more, and 
which did roll and rattie us over the route as 
if it had been the old black hearse in a ‘‘jolly 
round trot”—making away merrily with de- 
funct “paupers whom nobody owned.” 

Two of our company were spinsters, charm- 
ing, young, winsome—but even more obdurate 
than the irresistible Widow Bedott, whose 
heart, though for a time “scornful and cold as 
astun,” did “surrender at last to the fortunit 
one.” There was but one bachelor with us» 
the other gentlemen being benedicts—the chas- 
tened recipients of years of domestic benedic- 
The young bachelor fell at once a prey to the 
guileless spinsters. No one protected him, no 
one pitied him! Men, reason there is a fatal- 
ity in these thivgs; women, instinctively ac- 
cept their inevitability! I believe this is dis- 

criminatingly phrased, is it not? 

’ Meantime the moon shone—as it shone when 
the world was young, and Love was new and 
basked daily in the infant sun, and slept night- 
ly on the first, sweet, dewy roses of the earth, 
in that fair, fair, bran-new apple-garden of 
Eden! This is the way it shone—if we may 
believe poets and astronomers—as we drove up 
and alighted at the Town Hall, where Deer- 
field had mysteriously gathered her “heauty 


and her i 
Within a hush prevailed. Enter, a middle- 


aged lady (not “in curl-papers”), habited in 
black, who is greeted with applause, and pass- | 
es up the aisle to the stage, where another lady, 
young, dark-eyed, sparkling, in youthful, be- 
coming dress, introduces the former to the au- 
dience as their speaker of the evening. Then 
ensued—not a transformation, but an evolu- 
tion—as this woman in black put the question, 
Shall women vote? and answered, first, its le- 
gion of objectors, and then gave her own an° 
swer, from experience, personal and observa- 
tive, from fact, legal and historical, from cul- 
ture, domestic, social and religious. True, wo- 
manly dignity invested her at alltimes; it was 
upon her before her lips opened, and while 
those to whom her face was new thought it a 
plain one. But when the light from within 
burned its way to the surface, when the full 
eye intensified its gaze, and the kindling feat- 
ures lent themselves intelligently to her mean- 
ings, there were none: left to think it plain, 
Her voice is pleasant as well as powerful. She 
speaks quietly, with intentness, and with a di- 
rectness curiously enforced by her slight, in- 
frequent, yet always significant gestures. She 
instanced the vulgarity, the gross injustice, of 
many laws, as they affected the political and 
domestic condition of woman; some of these 
laws now annulled altogether—but still to be 
considered weightily, first, as the outgrowth of 
male political power, the best expression of 
solely male enfranchisement, with regard to 
woman’s nature, necessities and rights; sec- 
ondly, because of the wide and stultifying ef- 
fects, resulting from their inculcation and prac” 
tice in the past; other laws only amended 
whose amended existence, even, were the 
wrong and the disgrace of society. She portray- 
ed the reiictionary influence upon man of this 
long political non-existence of woman. She 
claimed that woman helped man in every po- 
sition or vocation of his limitless sphere to 
which she was admitted—as wife, mother * 
daughter, sister, friend. The qualifications 
which fitted her for these relations would cer- 
tainly sustain the votingtest. Shedid not beg 
the question as many do—she avoided the com- 
monplace circuit of Robin Hood’s barn—she 
claimed the ballot for woman as a right—an 
abstract right, a natural, special and definite 
right—the right of the governed to have voice 
in the laws that govern them, the right of the 
taxed to be represented. She claimed that 
no party could represent another—no person 
could represent another. Woman was born; 
she suffered alone; she must die alone; alone, 
she must speak for herself at the bar of judg- 
ment. No man could do any of these things 
for another nan—neither could he do it for 
a@ woman! Men claimed they represented 
women, but they did it in none of these things; 
in matters of deep individual moment they did 
not, and could not, represent us; and where 
power and privilege were not in question 
they did not so officiously seek to represent. 
They did not quarrel to see which should go to 
State Prison for condemned women! They 
did not gloriously wrestle to see who should 
suffer at the gallows in our stead! Chivalry 
never blossomed into such unselfish flower as 


this! 
Men claimed they protected women! And 


good husbands boasted that they let their wives 
have theirown way! Woman desired to learn 
self-protection, and to attain the strength and 
symmetry of character which it bestowed ; and 
protection when one did not want it was force 
and surveillance, and above all woman did not 
‘want to be let have anything. She wanted 
her right to choose what she would be and do, 
and the noble responsibility of the right in its 
exercise should help her, as it helped her 
brothers, to choose well. . 


were slaves for whom Canada and freedom had 


souls in the flesh of bondmen—whose spirits 
were galled deeper than their ankles with the 
gang-chain, to whom the voice of Freedom 


soul; and who, thrilled at her call, dared the 


| noisome swamp, the bloodhound, severest pri- 


vations, and the deadliest fear, recapture—on 
the thread of the ghost of a chance to reach 
her protecting arms. 

She claimed that no reasons ever had been 
or ever could be advanced in opposition to the 
enfranchisement of woman that were rational 
in themselves, or, if just, would not speedily 
disfranchise man. The arguments against 
Woman Suffrage had their foundation in prej- 
udice, custom, preconceptions, false education, 
and as a natural consequence were essentially 
dogmatic and autocratic; and for every one 
such reason she could give ten, founded on jus- 
tice, common-sense, truth, wisdom, and broad 
mental enlightenment. 

I might “go on,” like Tennyson’s “Brook,” 
and yet not commend beyond their deserts this 
woman and her wise, witful lecture, but I hear 
already the coming clip of editorial shears: I 
may not give you this woman’s name, for she 
particularly requested that I would not be per- 
sonal; but if you guess within a stone’s throw 
of home you will possess the philosopher's se- 
cret. 

On the ride home the benedicts were very 
quiet as who should say, “And is it coming to 
this ?” to which the liveliness and loquacity of 
their wives made indirect but significant reply ! 

The young spinsters, being animated over 
the lecture, refrained from the young bachelor, 
who, being left to himself (and finding it but 
poor company), and the spiteful remarks of a 
married lady wedged in by his side, gave him- 
self up to dismal reflections and—forebodings ! 

ZADEL BARNES BUDDINGTON. 

GREENFIELD, MAss., Feb. 6, 1871. 


THE ISSUE. 

Although the conductors of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL have frequently stated the issue 
which they and their friends make with those 
who oppose Woman Suffrage, yet it will bear 
repetition perhaps, at least once again. The 
fact is, one constantly sees, by the manner in 
which the opposition discuss the subject, that 
many of them have never apprehended the 
idea, which is the taproot of the whole move- 
ment. All those, for instance, who believe that 
political ambition is one of the ruling motives, 
are entirely at fault. As a motive, that passion 
exercises no appreciable influence. The su- 
preme impulse which has produced this move- 
ment is the instinct of freedom, the same feel- 
ing in kind, which made the black man long 
for deliverance from slavery. 

The fundamental idea of Woman Suffrage 
is, that woman, by native right, is, and by legal 
right ought to be, a constituent element in the 
political organization of the community, pos- 
sessing a complete legal equality with man; 
and the claim of all reverent supporters of this 
idea is, that God ordained from the beginning 
that so it should be, and that all communital 
organisms at variance with this idea are in di- 
rect violation of his law and plan. 

Mankind is composed of two beings, the man 
and the woman. In Genesis 5: 1, 2, it reads, 
“In the day that God created man, in the like- 
ness of God created he him; male and female 
created he them, and he called their name 
Adam.” Then the man is not mankind, nei- 
ther is the woman mankind; but the man and 
the woman are mankind. So also the man is 
not the community; neither is the woman 
the community; but the man and the wo- 
man are the community. The idea and claim 
of the Woman Suffragists is, that in God’s 
plan, the man and the woman were to be cor- 
relative, codrdinate, and coéqual elements in 
the exterior, that is, legal or political, structure 
of the human community. 

Before human criminal law men and women 
are arraigned not as male and female human 
beings, but as persons ; and, so far as the ques- 
tion of crime goes, the element of sex is lost 
sight of. It is persons who are tried at the 
bar and not sexes. Before God’s judgment 
seat we expect to appear as persons, and that 
each one will stand or fall for him or herself. 
In giving answer for the deeds dune here in 
the body, we shall all plead as persons, not as 
sexes; and no one can answer for another. 
The idea and claim of the Woman Suffragists 
is that women and men appear as persons, 
self-responsible, and equally responsible before 
the bar of man, and the bar of God; so also 
ought they to appear, as equal elements befure 
the law, in the political structure of society, 
sharing equal responsibilities, and performing 
similar duties in the conduct thereof. 

An illustration is suggested by J. G. Hol- 
land’s gibe, that he is willing a woman should 
sing bass if she can. In chorus singing there 
are four parts, two for men and two for women. 
Of the two leading parts one is for each sex, 
and the treble is the leading part of all. Why 





in the harmony of a political chorus shall not 
woman sing her part? Men and women sing 


meant, first of all, home, and the dear rights of 
home, opportunity, endeavor, and nobility of 


wealth God has given, to the volume of har- 


no temptations—who hugged theirinheritance | mony. So should it be in the political action 
of servitude and shame, and knew, poor souls, | of the community. Men and women, as equal- 
of nothing better! But there were others—free ly essential elements in the political organism, 


should vote together, and attend to all the af- 
fairs of the State together, not as sexes but as 
persons. Men do not make very good work of 
it singing treble, nor women singing bass; and 
God never meant they should. No more do 
men make very good work of it performing 
the political duties of women, nor would wo- 
men those of men; and God never meant 
| theyshould. There is a political work for the 

men, and a political work for the women; 
| and only as each sex does its proper work will 
| the harmony of the communital chorus be at- 
; tained. 
| Toreturn, then, tothe statement of our idea, 
| The idea of Woman Suffrage is, that wo- 
| man ought to be an equal legal integer with 
man, in the political structure of society. In 
a popular form of government the ballot is 
the token of that equality, and the instrument 
by which it may be defended. We recently 
gave the ballot to the black man, not because 
he was by education fitted for it; but because 
that was the only method through which we 
could effectively express our idea that every 
man is by right the legal equal of every other 
man, as a constituent element of society. Wo- 
men ask the ballot not for itself so much as 
for what it means. The depriving any class 
of persons of the ballot in this country is the 
declaration that such a class is inferior; and 
the fact that sex is the cause of that class dis™ 
tinction, so far from alleviating, only aggra- 
vates the case. It is a legal fact to-day that 
woman in this nation is the sole, great serf 
class, and this can neither be blinked nor ex- 
plained away. The supreme object of the 
Woman Suffragists is, to abolish the serfdom 
of woman, and make her equally with man a 
legal ruler in the community. 

NATICK, MAss. JessE H. Jones. 


MR, PHILLIPS ON SUFFRAGE. 


Wendell Phillips, the greatest living orator, 
recently lectured in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Wa- 
man Suffrage. We have space only for the 
following extract from a report of his eloquent 
lecture :— 

Commit any human interest to one sex and 
the sex deteriorates and the interest suffers: 
It does not matter whether you commit it toa 
man or toa woman. It does not matter. Com- 
mit anything to one sex and you hurt the sex 
and you sacrifice the thing. 

Take literature. It is not at all likely that 
in the providence of God we shall ever see a 
more perfect literature than that of Greece. 
No. man expects finer masterpieces than the 
Greeks have left us; but you cannot read 
_ to your daughter. 

haucer was the freshest poet of Great Brit- 
ain. You can’t read him with your wife. 
Shakespeare was the master mind of the Eng- 
lish race. You can’t lay him open on your 
center table. You can read every word of 
Dickens. You can chant every verse of Ten- 
nyson ; but now Sophocles was as pure a soul 
as Tennyson, and Chaucer lived in an atmos- 
phere as refined as Dickens, What is the rea- 
son? Chaucer and Sophocles wrote for man 
Dickens and Tennyson wrote for the race, and 
the audience they address unconsciously lifts 
them. It is no matter who writes. It was a 
princess of France who wrote novels two cen- 
turies.ago which no decent woman would ac- 
knowledge to have read to-day, but she wrote 
for men. The civilization of Greece was a 
male civilization. The woman was a play- 
thing; she never was a companion. I doubt 
if Aspasia would be halfas maligned if she had 
not walked in the streets. 

For the last 300 years woman is a compan- 
ion—that is, society. The caucus is the spot 
where man works all alone, manufactures his 
results. No matter what you do if you only 
succeed. And the worst revenge that a suc- 
cessful politician’s worst enemy could take of 
him, would be to go and explain frankly to his 
wife the tricks by which he succeeded. Ev- 
ery politician knows that. Yet that is man’s 
honor. ; 

Now, what is the parlor? Its god is honor, 
a high-toned, delicate sense of private honor, 
self-respect, something that outruns the law 
always and often leaves the church. 

Now I want to take that caucus and lift it 
to the level of the parior. How shall I do it 
but by the same method by which society was 
created? You go into many a saloon, and 
there is a partition goes up half way and leaves 
a vacancy, and on the partition there is a plac- 
ard, “Gentlemen will please remember there 
are ladies on the other side of the partition.” 
Put that partition up in the caucus? No, tear 
it down and bring the sexes together, and the 
result upon politics will be the result which has 
been attained in human manners by bringing 
the sexes together. 1 would give woman a 
ballot, marshal into the line all the hearts and 
all the brains of the nation, and believe that 
God never meant liberty should die on this 
continent, never scooped the Mississippi valley 
for her grave, nor piled the Rucky Mountains 
for her monument, nor meant that Niagara 
should sing her requiem. 











A SHORTER ROAD YETI TO SUFFRAGE. 


I find, on careful examination, that our Leg- 
islature has constitutional power, by vote of a 
majority of both houses, to extend the right of 
suffrage to women in all town and municipal 
affairs, and in the election of town, county 
and municipal officers, and of President and 
Vice-President of the United States. This, it 
will be seen, opens a new and much shorter 
and more direct road to the polls than that 
which we have hitberto contemplated through 
a change in our State Constitution. Itistrue 
it does not lead directly to that entire equality 
of rights which we demand, but it is a long 








step in the right direction, and one which 
makes the remaining distance both short and 
easy. Once at the ballot-box, armed with 
that large measure of political power which it 
is within the prerogative of the Legislature to 
bestow, the women of Massachusetts would 
quickly settle the question of their own equali- 
ty with the other sex, and give a finishing 
stroke to the heroic enterprise which seems 
destined to give this grand old Commonwealth 
to the world as its first example of a genuine 
republic. 

A memorial asking for an amendment to 
the Constitution has already been presented 
to the Legislature by our State society. I sug- 
gest the propriety of supplementing that me- 
morial by petitions asking the Legislature to 
go to the “verge of its constitutional power” 
in aid of a measure at onc? so just to the pri- 
vate citizen, so honorable to the State, and so 
full of promise to the cause of general liberty. 

It would seem unnecessary to urge upon 
our friends a measure so palpably beneficial 
to our cause. It is a long, and, I fear,a 
dreary road to the ballot-box through an 
amendment of the Constitution; there may 
be grave doubts as to the validity of our 
claim to the ballot for women under the guar- 
antees of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments; but there can be no doubt whatever 
as to the constitutional power of our Legis- 
lature to enable the women of Massachusetts 
to vote, on equal terms with men, in our next 
Presidential election. 

Let us, then, send up a united demand for 
the prompt exercise of that power and leave 
the responsibility of a refusal where it will 
properly belong. 

I send you herewith for distribution a few 
copies of a petition which our county society 
has already put in circulation in this city. 
It may be well to copy it into the JourNAL. 
I am aware that it is late in the season to 
commence the work of getting signatures to 
petitions, but the great facilities which this 
new aspect of our cause affords for its vigor- 
ous prosecution warrants an extraordinary 
effort in its behalf. It would seem to me a 
grave mistake to allow this Legislature to 
adjourn without bringing it to a direct vote 
on this question. 8. S. Foster. 

“WoRCESTER, Mass. 

[We have received from Mr. Foster a num- 
ber of petitions, drafted in accordance with 
the above suggestion, which can be obtained 
at this office.—Ep. | 


WOMAN ARTISTS. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—On a recent visit to New 
York, I learned that we have an advocate of 
our cause in the distinguished artist, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Murray. Mrs. Murray was a pioneer in 
the cause of equa! rights, long before the sub- 
ject had attracted general notice. 

On returning to England after many years’ 
absence, her attention was aroused and her 
sympathies awakened, on learning the position 
of female artists in London. She found in all 
societies to which they were admitted as mem- 
bers they were excluded from the privileges 
granted to men. Their pictures decorated the 
walls of the various exhibitions, and helped to 
draw the money taken at the doors, for the 
support of the different societies, while none 
of the benefits were awarded them. 

Feeling the injustice of this state of things, 
she at once set about establishing a society 
for women artists ; and after unwearied labors, 
and overcoming the innumerable obstacles 
which beset her at every turn, she succeeded 
in founding the ‘Society of Female Artists” in 
London, to which only the works of women 
are admitted. She was afterwards invited to 
join one of the two calebrated water-color so- 
cieties, to which no woman had been admit- 
ted for years, and was also chosen one of the 
committee fur establishing a society in Paris 
on the plan of the one to which she had be- 
come attached. She is besides associated with 
many other artistic bodies in the Old World. 

Mrs. Murray came to this country not for 
the purposes of her art, but to follow the for- 
tunes of her husband, who was appointed Con- 
sul for Maine and New Hampshire. 

After establishing herself in that city, she 
became a member of the Water-Color Society 
of New York; but finding that women had 
no privileges in that association, that they 
were not invited to private views, and had no 
voice in the government of the institution— 
that the only right granted them was that of 
paying their yearly assessment, she formal- 
ly withdrew from the society, and declined to 
furnish pictures for the exhibition. 

No artists’ societies in this country are requi- 
site for her success, as the home market is al- 
ways open to her, and her reputation is so 
world-wide that her studio has become the re- 
sort of all lovers of art. 

Her friends in Boston, where she is so well 
and favorably known, and where she has en- 
deared herself to so many hearts by her large 
sympathies and social qualities, will hear 

with surprise, that a woman, coming to this 
country with such a European reputation, is 
denied the rights of one of our public institu- 
tions, which are freely tendered to so many in- 
ferior artists, merely because she is a wo- 
man. 

As soon as I became acquainted with these 
facts I hastened to lay them before your read- 
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ers, as I deem ita favorable omen for our 
cause, that a woman of so much genius and 
intellect has arrayed herself on the side of 
right and justice. Yours truly, B. ¥. 


AT the recent preliminary examination in 
arts of the Apothecaries’ Hall in Ireland, held 
on the 20th ult, a lady, Mrs. Leggatt, passed 
very creditably, her papers being of a high or- 
der of merit. This is the first instance in Ire- 
land of a lady having enrolled herself as a 
medical student. 





BUSINESS LETTERS, 


[All business letters will be acknowled under 
this head, and correspondents who find ie favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 


Business letters received to Feb. 15th :— 

Mrs. Harvey Bancroft, Laura Ramsdell, Mrs. W. P.’ 
Blakeman, Cyrus Hapgood, Mrs. B. McLean, Mrs. 
Cass Bridges, D. H. Chamberlain, Mrs. M. A. Blunt, 
Mrs. R. C. Osgood, H. E. Lunt, Fanny Holy, John 
Cameron, N. R. Allen, Joseph Howland, Susan Sis- 
son, 8. C. French, 8. J. Hall, Ella F. Cassidy, Georgi- 
ana B. Kirby, C. D, Perry, Francis McCray, W. N. 
Clark, C. M. Tinkham, J. Colburn, Henry M. Wil- 
liams, H. M. Lee, Mary A. Giddings, Jennie Hind- 
man, Carrie Ingalls, M. E. J. Gage. 


A LADY'S INVENTION. — 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 
Immense Sales--Ageuts Realizing Spleu- 
did Profits. 

















THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used bya child, are neat in ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 


1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
« 12-3 “ “ 7 cents. 
1 « “ 24 “ “ — $1.00. 
In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERS oR 
Crimpers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 
dress G. W. WOOD, 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 
Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal: 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan, 14, 











ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rieunt or SurrraGe. 


Published Every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St, Leuis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Eprrox. 
JuL1a Warp Howe, Lucy Sronz, Henny B. 
BLACKWELLand T. W. HiGainson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tae WoMAN’s JoURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to —? the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of -:<:v:dca. whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it witn the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the Woman’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lioyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Woman’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of ita 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JourRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly undertsand the character of the movement and 
measure its progiess.—Harper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy, 6 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 


Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. 


For sale and subscriptions received by Tok New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
| ~ Cceamaae Nxws Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, tirst insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 7% 
cents. Business notices 30 cents perline. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston OrFicE—3 Tremont Placé, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communications for the Woman’s JournNai., 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. Liviuxonn, £ditor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4287, Boston. 
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